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The Hureka, Smut Machine Works. 
MESSRS, HOWES, BABCOCK & CO, PROPRIETORS. 


There are few actors in the milling world 
put have heard of the “Eureka Smut and Sep- 
arating Machine,” manufactured at Silver 
Creek, Chatauqua Co., N.Y. Abrief account of 
the history and progress of the firm, a concise 
description of their buildings and of their 
manner of manufacture, and an expressien of 
their prosperity must, therefore, be of peculiar 
interest tall. 

As one approaches the heart of this bust- 
ling little village, his attention is first attract- 
ed te a spacious brick building, bearing the 
sign: ‘Eureka Smut Machine Works. Howes, 
Babcock & Co.” Entering this factory, he is 
impressed by the orderly activity ef the hands, 
and their gentlemanly demeanor; while the 
constant loading, re-loading and shipping of 
machines, the unceasing stroke of hammers, 
and the whirr of machinery re- 
mind him that America is not at 
a stand-still. In examining the 
machines it is noticable that 
every partis sound, This is be- 
cause every part is made by the 
same firm. .The foundry, the 
iron department, the smithy, the 
carpenter's room, and the varnish- 
ing shop, are all distinct and sep- 
arate from each other. The work- 
men, to the number of 60 or 70, 
are experiénced mechanics, and 
each one is especially adapted to 
his place. Thus the neatness 
and stability of all work from 
this manufactory are easily ac- 
counted for. : 

Let us look a little at the his- 
tory of the firm, Established in 
1856, the business has, from that 
time until the present, made ra- 
pid advancement in all its feat- 
ures, and, to-day, the company 
stands in the front rank of man- 
ufacturers of mill machinery. By 
means of inventive enterprise 
and growing financial strength, 
they have added to their re- 
sources, 80 that now they are 
able easily te furnish, completely, 
the best mills inthe world. About 
& year ago they reduced, and 
made uniform, their prices, en- 
abling the peorest millers to purchase the best 
machines. In this respect, as in all others, 
the firm is unequdlled. Mr. Simeon Howes, 
the senior member of the company, was & 
member of the first firm, from 1856 to 1859, 
and then withdrew his connection with the 
business until the establishment of the present 
firm in 1864, Thus, for nearly feurteen years, 
its ability and renown have increased. The 
honesty and integrity of the members are as 
well-known as their names. Disdaining base- 
less exaggerations, they solicit milling author- 
ities to investigate the worth of theirmachines. 
Remarkable for strength and simplicity, their 
work invariably proves to be more than satis- 
factory. Few manufacturing establishments 
of equal age can boast of so geod a record, 
Their agents are honest and intelligent; and 
carefully shun all fraud. In times of almost 
universal failure, the prosperity of the com- 
pany has but increased, The secret of their 
success is the true worth of their machines, @ 
strict performance ef all contracts, and at- 
tainable prices, 

The Eureka Smut and Separating machine 
with which they began has been bettered by: 
various improvements and additions, and is 
now accepted by the milling public as the best 
of its kind’ But this is not the only machine 
made here. The Eureka Brush Finishing ma- 
chine hes no competitor in the market, The 
Sectional arrangement of brushes, and the 
Perfect method of ventilat 
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it a pesition at the head. The Eureka or 
Booth’s zig-zag separator. is equally deserving 
of praise. This machine is built also for ele- 
vators and warehouses, having a capacity of 
from 100 to 1,000 bushels per hour. Another 
unrivaled invention is the Silver Creek Fleur 
Packer, which all millers, upen trial, have de- 
clared to be an embodiment of value. Its 
peculiarly advantageous features are the re- 
ceding platform, interchangeable tubes, and a 
friction regulating the pressure of the flour in 
packing. 

Messrs. Howes, Babcock & Co. take especial 
pride in the Dufour and Dutch anchor bolting 
cleth, of which they are importers. Great 
care has been taken to secure the very best 
article. By means of certain patented attach- 
ments, their manner of making up bolting 
cloths has been rendered inimitable and un- 
surpassed. The Dutch anchor brand is un- 
doubtedly excelled enly by the Dufour. 
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from a private letter. As a matter of fact, at 
that time Mr. Edison was far from the solution 
of the mystery of producing and diffusin, 
light by electricity. He had not then earne 
the splendid success he has now achieved. 
Then there were interviews of Edison by 
enterprising newspaper correspondents of 
American and English journals, all expressing 
great expectations, and giving picturesque ac- 
counts of the mighty inventor and his mys- 
tical workshop. After a period of almost 
total silence, as Edison began to refuse to see 
interviewers, for the reason that they took 
time and strength, and committed him to in- 
accuracies that excited the mockery of men 
of science, we heard of the lamp in which 
platinum was employed, and its com: lex gear- 
ing to prevent the flow of too much electricity. 
The general effect of this was to reduce the 
anticipation of Edison’s success to a minimum. 
The panic in gas stock passed away altogether. 
The appeal to American miners to find 
enough platinum to make it a cheap metal ex- 
cited amusement rather than alarm among the 
holders of investments in illumination. The 


| point of the discovery we make known this 
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HOWES, BABCOCK & CO.’8 WORKS, SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


If there were no other evidence of the thrift 
and worth of the Eureka Company, perfect 
satisfaction would certainly be felt in the ob- 
servation of their trade. Nearly every coun- 
try on the globe imports their machines, Their 
work may be found in South America, Eng- 
land, Mexico, Australia, Canada, and in every 
State in the Union. 


The past shows the perfect trustwortiness 
ef this firm in all its departments. The faith 
which all customers have in the ability aztd in- 
tegrity of Howes, Babcock & Co. gives assur- 
ance of all success in the future; while their 
fundamental financial soundness only makes 
‘assurance doubly sure.” 
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The Light for Flouring Mills. 

Edison has at last perfected his wonderful 
electric light, which is simple, inexpensive 
and perfectly safe under any and all conditions. 
Light of great power can be furnished it/is 
said for less than that now obtained from the 
cheapest illuminating oils, The following 
from the Cincinnati Commercial of December 
934 sums up this wonderful discovery as fol- 
lows: > 
“We were not speaking unadyisedly the 
other day, when we said that Edison had per- 
‘fected his electrical lamp and made it a com- 
plete success, It will be recollected that a 
premature announcement of this discovery 
agitated England in the fall of 1878, and 
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morning is that carbonized paper answers the 
purpose that it was thought platinum alone could 
serve, and is not only as cheap as ashes, but 
better than precious metal. All difficulties 
but this of the composition of the wick of the 
electrical candle had been overcome, The 
generation of electricity has become familiar. 
There are many well-known electrical machines. 
The divisibility of the current has been found 
possible. It is as divisable ander Edison's 
process as a volume of gas. 

What of the Edison lamp ? It can be made 
at a cost of twenty-five cents, Tn its simplest 
form it is as cheap as a gas tip. It is a plain 
glass globe, about the size of a small orange 
or large lemon. In the bottom is fitted a met- 
allic stopper, through which the copper wires 
pass, and a strip of carbonized paper, shaped 
like a horseshoe, connects the wires, The air 
is exhausted in the globe. Turn on the elec- 
tricity, which is quite as simple an operation 
asturning on gas, and the carbon becomes 
and remains luminous, giving out a soft, bril- 
liant, powerful light, and the wick endures, 
No limit to its endurance has been found. No 
matches are needed to strikea light. You 
touch the key and there is your illumination. 
The glass globe does not become heated. It 

ws warm, but by no possibility can there 

any combustion. Break the glass and the 
light is instantly and utterly extinguished. 
The moment'the air enters, the light is out. 
It would be perfectly safe, therefore, to use 
such a light in a powder magazine. It will be 
of inestimable advantage on shipboard, It 
can be employed with the happiest results in 
mpoee heretofore extra-hazardous, It will, by 

once abolishing the use of matches in our 
houses, and in ucing a light that neither 
heats or enkindles, vas' Ie reduce the liability 
pt fires, and thus speedily put down the rates 
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ments. One can produce a dazzling illu- 
mination without changing the tempera- 
ture, As there is no combustion, there 
is no smoke, so that this is the light 
long sought for picture galleries. Wherever. 
a wire can be stretched, light may be cueeely, 
produced, so there will be no excuse for dar! 
alleys. This will be the terror of burglars, 
for by the noiseless touching of a key, not 
only an apartment, but an entire house, may 
be instantly flooded with light, to the terror 
and discomfiture of all wks seck darkness 
that they may do evil. It isa light that does 
not harm the. eyes, and that may be shaded 
and regulated at Pie ue ining the 
softness of the oil lamp with the splendor of 
the burning of carbon points, The opinion 
is not entertained that an entire city could be 
supplied with electricity from a single estab- 
lishment. New York, for instance, is to be 
divided into twelve districts, each receiving 
the magical current from an independent cen- 
ter. From four to six districts under this sys- 
tem would comprehend the compact portion 
of Cincinnati. 

Edison’s favorite theory on the subject is 
that the gas companies will be 
glad to buy the right of lighting 
under his invention, and that the 
wires will be conveyed through 
the gas pipes, the new lamps be- 
ing simply screwed on where the 
gas tips are found. Very fine in- 
sulated wire will suffice. All the 
appointments are simple. Agents 
are already here for the purpose 
of introducing the Edison lamp 
The object is not to sell the right 
to individuals, but to employ cap- 
ital in supplying districts. It is 
Edison’s careful estimate that the 
cost of electric light, according 
to this system, will be somethin; 
less than one-half the cost 0} 
coal gas. He is sure it will not 
exceed that figure. Beyond that, 
he promises to use electricity as 
a motor, to run sewing machines 
and the like and has prepared a 
meter for the exact measurement 
of the electricity furnished to 
each house. We need not dwell 
upon the importance of this dis- 
covery. It is revolutionary. 


Wuy we Burrer our Breap.— 
The layers of the wheat berry, as 
we proceed toward its center, be- 
come more and more completely 
starchy, and at the center but 
little else is found, and this por- 
tion makes our finest flour, The 
finer the flour, the less fit it is for 
nutrition. In its natural state, 
the wheat, with all its compo- 
nents present, is not fully fitted for 
perfect human development. ‘There is defi- 
ciency in the potential heat-producing ma-~ 
terials, especially for cooler climates, there 
being only 2 per cent of fat in wheat.. We in- 
stinctively supply this deficiency by the addi- 
tion of fatty bodies. We spread butter upon 
bread, we mingle lard -or butter with our bis- 
cuit or cake, and the fat meat and bread are 
taken alternately or coincidently. The starch 
being a carbon-hydrata, can afford, compara- 
tively, but little heat in consumption, and the 
fats are demanded by the wants of the system. 
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LEATHER COGWHEERLS.—F. Kunkel, ef Me- 
zingen, in Wurtemburg, has patented a pro- 
cess for making toothed wheels of leather in 
place of metal. The advantages claimed for 
them are that they have a much quieter and 
mere elastic run, are extremely durable, and 
require no lubrication whatever. They are 
prepared from raw untanned buffale hides, 
thoroughly cleansed from all hair, flesh, etc,, 
and glued together in as many layers as are 
necessary to produce the breadth of wheel re- 
quired, The cementing is effected under very 
heavy pressure, as im a hydraulic press, and 
this is kept up until the glue has completely 
hardgned. From the shgets or plates thus 


prepared the teeth are wut out by saw and 
chisel. 
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MILWAUKEE, JANUARY, 1880. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER has now com- 
menoed its eighth volume, and has become universally 
acknowledged to be one of the most valuable milling 
Journals in Amorica, both for the purpose of transmitting 
knowledge on milling and mechanical subjects and as an 

gfivertising medium for introducing and selling all kinds 
of modern milling machinery. It is our aim to meet the 
wants of our patrons, whether manufacturers or con- 
sumers. Our editorial course will be entirely independ- 
ent, and we shall do our best to give our readers the 
benefit of the latest important news on subjects pertain- 
ing to the objects of this paper. Our circulation and 
advertising patronage cover all sections of the country. 
We do not dealin machinery ourselves, and consequently 
have no “axes to grind.” We cordially invite all those 
who have already potronized us to continue their patron- 
age, and those who have not to try ourcolumns. We ap- 
pend herewith our 
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Illustrations charged for in proportion to space vo- 
eupied. 

Advertising for Millors wishing situations, or millers 
wanting to engage employes, 50 cents, 

MILL FoR SALR advertisements, $2 ensh insertion. 

Subsoriptfon price to the Uxiren Starrs Miuver, $1 
ber year, 

M’Loean’s Millers’ Text Book, which every miller 
should have, Price by mail, 60 cents, post paid. 

Ropp's Easy Calculator, which every business man 
should have in his pocket or on his desk. Price by mail, 
post paid, FIFTY CENTS, 

Our Job Printing Department is one of the finost in 
the State, and particular attention is paid to all kinds 
of commercial work, which we can do on the most rea- 
sonable terms. Parties desiring to publish catalogues, 
‘circulars, eto., should send for estimates, 

Address all communications to the 

UNITED STATES MILLER, 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 


We had the pleasure recently of a eall from 
Mr. Edward Cooper, of Bishopstone, Sussex, 
England, He intends to remain in this coun- 
try. 
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THe fifth annual meeting of Mill Owners’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co,, of Towa, will be 
held in Council Chambers of Des Moines, Jan- 
Uary 21st, 1880, at 4 p. m. 

ED ee  ______ 

MILL-OWNERS throughout the Northwest 
having eld iron, metals, rags, rope, rubber, 
etc,, will do well te read the advertisement of 
Wm. Franzen & Co., in anether celumn, 
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IN the new advertisement of the Cockle 
Separator Mfg. Ce. will be seen cuts of the 
medals awarded to the company for the best 
machine of the kind exhibited. A Cockle 
Separator is an absolute necessity in every 
flour mill, 
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BRAN BREAD.—Take a sponge of wheat 
flour, when it is light add saJt and a small 
quantity of molasses, stirring in bran flour 
with a spoon until it is quite stiff. Let it rise 
and bake a little longer than the same size 
wheat loaf. This is very wholesome food. 
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BLAST FURNACES IN GREAT Brrrain.—The 
tron Trade Circular, ot recent date, publishes 
4 detailed list of the blast furnaces in and out 
of blast in Great Britain, he list is arranged 
by counties, and foots up—456 in blast, 498 
out of blast, or a total 949. 
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WE call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Wilhelm Braun, of Carlsbad, 
Bohemia, manufacturer of porcelain rollers 
and roller mills. Parties desiring to purchase 
porcelain rollers, er roller mills complete, 
would do well to correspond with him. 
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THe British Consul at Panama reports that 
india-rubber has almost ceased to be an ayticle 
of export from the Isthmus, mainly in conse- 
quence of the great difficulty and expense of 
getting at the trees in the remote districts of 
the interier. Those nearer the coast haye 
been destroyed by the wasteful system pursued 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER, 


by the natives in cutting down the trees to 
procure the sap. In censequence, rubber belt- 
ing, so much of which is now in use, has ad- 
vanced greatly in price, 
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THE thermometer marked 56° below zero 
in Minneapolis, Christmas day. The latest 
telegrams stated that Hoppin had spliced on 
some gas-pipe to the present business end of 
his thermometer, and was contentedly await- 
ing the result of a further decline. 
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PARTIES desiring to subscribe for The Miller, 
London, England, can do so by either address- 
ing this office, or writing direct to Wm. Dun- 
ham, Esq., No. 69 Mark Lane, London, £. ©., 

ngland, and in either case enclosing $1.50 by 
Post-office money order, or cash in registered 
letter. 

or or 

THE patent roller case of R. L. Dewnton 
vs. Yaeger Milling Co., of St. Louis, is set for 
trial Jan. 8th, 1880, at St. Louis. Testimony 
in the case of Downton vs. Allis has lately 
been taken in the United States Court in Mil- 
waukee. An early decision in these cases is 
expected, 
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BUCKWHEAT GROATS OR Grits.—Many a 
miller owning a grist mill can make an honest 
penny by making buckwheat grits and in. 
troducing them in his neighborhood, Many 
have dene so and built up a profitable trade 
during the winter, as they will sell at a fancy 
prioe. They make cakes superior to flour, 
Try them. Any mill can make buckwheat 
grits if they have the buckwheat. 
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In Russia, at the present time, there are 205 
distinct establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery. Highty 
are driven by steam power, seven by water 
pewer, ninety by horse power, and the re- 
mainder by hand power. From the description 
of the power employed, it is reasonable to 
suppose that most of these establishments are 
on a small scale. 
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THE town of Red Rock, Pa., in the oil re- 
gions, was recently almost consumed by fire, 
Three hundred families were burnt out and 
are rendered destitute. The loss of property 
will amount to $200,000. During the burning 
the fire communicated with a 25,000-barrel 
oil tank, Rivers of oil flowed down the valley 
and through Main streets of Red Reck, burn, 
ing all the business and private houses in the 


town. 
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SprctaL Novice.—Millers will please re- 
member that the old reliable firm of Hewes, 
Babcock & Oo., of Silyer Creek, New York, 
still allow the large discounts on their Eureka 
wheat cleaning machine, made January 1, 
1879, to wit: 15 per cent from list, and 10 per 
cent additional fer cash, Also please remem- 
ber they are the only manufacturers of wheat 
cleaning machinery whe have done this, es. 
tablishing uniform prices to millers in all 
sections of the country, except difference in 
freight charges, While this has been done 
the reputation of these machines for superior 
workmanship has been fully maintained, 
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THE value of the bread and breadstuffs ex- 
ported from the United States during the fiseal 
year ending June 80, 1868, was $69,024,069; 
in the year 1877-78, $181,177,841; and during 
the fiscal year of 1878-79, $210,355,558. The 
exports of provisions increased in value from 
$80,436,642 in 1868 to $123,656,828 in 1879. 
There was a slight decline, caused mainly by 
the great decrease in prices during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1879, the value ef the 
provisions exported during that period being 
$116,858,650. As a very large proportion of 
the breadstuffs and provisions exported, during 
the last fiscal year, which had an aggregate 
value of $327,214,178, were brought by the 
railways from distant western and north west- 
ern portions of the country to the Atlantic 
Seaboard, they furnished an ameunt of trafiic 
to the railway system of the country which 
has formed a leading influence in promoting 
its recovery from the depressing influences of 
the panic. 
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HON. GEO. BAIN, of St. Louis, the energetic 
president of the Millers’ National Association, 
has ‘put his hand te the plow,” so to speak, 
in the interest of the Millers’ Exposition at 
Cincinnati, and is determined to leave nothing 
undone that can be done to make the Exposi- 
tion a tremendous success, He has jeurneyed 
thousands of miles, running the risk of losing 
his life by railway accidents, being burned up 
in hotels, etc,, has talked so eloquently with 
the railway apd steamboat managers as to 
bring them to proper terms, and hag even 
been to Washinton and bearded the presiz 
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dent, secretaries and the American Congress 
in their “dens” and after these arduous 
labors has just returned to his home te enjoy 
the holidays. His soul is in the werk, and he 
will be entitled to all the honor and credit he 
is likely to get for the success of the Exposi- 
tion. Secretary Seamans and Assistant Sec- 
retary Mills, of Milwaukee, are diligently at 
work answering correspondence and making 
and carrying out various plans in the interest 
of the Millers’ Association, and are doing all 
in their power to help the cause along. Cin. 
cinnati feels jubiliant over the occasion, and 
her citizens have done and will do everything 
in their power te make the Millers’ Exposition 
for 1880 ene of the most Pleasing and mem- 
orable events in her history. 
oo 

THE Chief of the Bureau of Statistics furn- 
ishes the following information derived from 
official returns in regard to immigration into 
the port of New York: There arrived at the 
port of New York during the month of Novem. 
ber, 1879, 18,005 Passengers, 15,295 of whom 
were immigrants. Dhring the corresponding 
period of 1878 the total number of passengers 
arriving at the port was 8,885, of whom 5,852 
were immigrants. Of the total arrival of 
immigrants at the port during the month of 
November, 1879, there were from England, 
8,487; Scotland, 676; Wales, 155; Treland, 
1,962; Germany, 8,781; Austria, 463; Sweden, 
1,176; Norway, 398; Denmark, 225; France, 
228; Switzerland, 219; Italy, 1,644; Holland, 
182; Russia, 282; Poland, 49; Hungary, 
441; all other countries, 82. The arrivals at 
the port of New York during the twelve 
menths ended November 80, 1879, as com. 
pared with the corresponding period of 1878, 


were as follows: 
1879, 
81,782 


5,905, 


1878, 
38,897 
5j836 
81225 
120,988 


Citizens of the U. 8. returned. 
So-journers. 
Immigrant: 


Total 
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Foreign Machinery Duty Free, 

We have just received a letter from Presi- 
dent Bain, who recently visited Washington 
and made efforts to secure the passage of a 
joint resolution to admit foreign flour milling 
machinery and supplies for Exposition purposes 
free.of duty. He says: 


“Senator Cockrell advises me that on the 
18th inst. my petition in regard te admitting 
foreign machinery intended for our Exposition 
free of duty was torwarded by Secretary Sher- 
man to the House of Representatives, fayor- 
ably endersed by him, and was by them re- 
ferred, without being ordered to be printed, to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, where it 
at present lies.” 


We hope our readers in every State will take 
especial pains t® see or write to their Mem. 
bers of Congress and United States Senators, 
calling their attention to the importance of 
pushing this reselution through as early ag 
possible, so that it may be gnnounced to the 
millers and manufacturers of foreign countries 
through the foreign press by Feb. 1st, which 
will give all ample time to prepare for the Ex- 
position commencing June ist, 1880, There 
is prebably no doubt but that the resolution 
will be passed, and Consequently we expect to 
see a fine display by foreign exhibiters, 
Flour Manufacture in Milwaukee for 

1879. 


During the year 1879 nearly 200,000 barrels 
of flour (196 pounds to the barrel), more were 
manufactured in Milwaukee,—than in the 
year 1878, and more than was ever manufact- 
ured in one year before in this city, notwith- 
standing the enforced idleness of the mills 
part of the time, caused by the speculative 
price of wheat and stoppages for extensive 
repairs and additions, The amount in barrels 
(196 pounds), fer the five years 1876 to 1879 
inclusive is as fellows: 


1878. | 1877, 


116,484) 140,200 
28,500/ 73,000 
. 1,500) 


Cream Cit 
Ailbourn. 


752,138! 655049! 661,201! 647,581| 740,508 


Another 600 barrel mill will be ready for 
operation in February, 1880, and asmaller one 
a little later, which will increase our capacity 
fer manufacture considerably in the year 1880, 

SS ee re 

A FIRE has been raging in a dried-up Sleugh 
near Whitfield, Minn., for three months past, 
and shows no signs of ®atement. One old 
settler in the vicinity has ventured the opinion 
that ‘hell has broke loose,” - 
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Fifth Semi-Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State 
ition, 
(OMelal.) 
SECRETARY'S OFrFice, 
Selinsgrove, Pa., January 1, 1880. } 

The Fifth Semi-Annual Convention of the 
“Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association,” wit) 
be held at Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., on 
Tuesday, January 18th, next, at 8 o'clock, P, 
M. It is hoped that all interested in the in. 
dustry will present themselves, as a most in. 
teresting and profitable time is anticipated, 
Important business will be presented, among 
which is the making’ of arrangements to haye 
the State creditably represented at the coming 
Millers’ International Exposition, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in June next. The Officers for the 
ensuing year will be elected, The propriety 
of changing the time for meetings will be 
considered. Excursion tickets will be issued 
by the P. R. R., N. O. R, R, P. & E.R. R, 
and P. &R.R.R. Apply to the Secretary for 
orders, 

CHARLES A, MINER, Pres., 


Wilkesbarre, Pa, 
A. Z. Scuocn, Sec'y, 


Recent Patents. 


The following patents of interest te the mill. 
ing trade were issued trom the 5. Patent 
Office, Dec. 2d, 1879: 

Flour sifler—Fred. G. Ford, Philadelphia, 

Fanning mill—B. M. Gilbert, Byron, Minn, 

PATENTS ISSUED DEC, 9, 1879. 

Millstone dressing machine—Thomas P, Ben- 

ton, LaCrosse, Wis, 


Current water wheel—J, J. Collins, South 
Bend, Ind. 


reer driver—Wm, Johnson, Milwaukee, 
8. 


Grinding machine—Louis M, Seifert, Glaa- 
bach, Prussia, 


Oatmeal machine—F, Schumacher, Akron, 
Ohio. 


PATENTS ISSUED DEC, 16, 1879. 
5 Yous wheel—Walter B. Allred, High Point, 


Hlevator bucket—W. J. Clark, Salem, Ohio, 

Disintegrating grain—Lewis J. Cox, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Grain separator—A, Fugel, Clayton, Cal, 

Magnetic grain separator—D, D, Hardy, Del- 
avan, Ill, 

Corn sheller-—James Hawley, Odin, Tl. 

Device for dressing millstones—G. W. Jones, 
Mansfield Valley, Pa, 

PATENTS ISSUED DEC, 28, 1879, 


Grain meter—W. H. Allen, New York, N.Y, 

Water gate—Philip 8, Basnett, Basnettsville, 
West Virginia, 

Roller grinding mill.—Wm, D. Gray, Mil. 
waukee, Wis, 

PATENTS ISSUED DEO, 

Grain toller, 
Brighton, Pa, 

Apparatus for handling and movi rain, — 
Philip Ely, New York, N. Y, es 

Mill stone pick hammer.—Chas. T, Farnham, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Apparatus for degerminatin, rain.—Jona- 
than Mills, Milwaukee, Wis, es Hi 
Bran cleanin machine.—Jonathan Mill 
Milwaukee, Wise i 

Burr for grinding mills.—Geo, and A, Ray- 
mend, Waupun, Wis, 

Water wheel.—Stephen M. Smith, York, Pa, 

Grain decorticating apparalus.—Franz X, 
Stiefenhofer, Cherryvale, Pa, 

Bran scouring machi e—Wm, CO, T 
St. Leuis, Mo. @ i rare 


Grain separator,—William Workmann, De 
Pere, Wis. A 


80, 1879, 
—Henry £. Douglas, New 


eC 
WHEN a life insurance agent comes in and 
tells us that only last weelwa man insured with 
him for $20,000 and paid one premium, and 
to-day he is dead and hig family has the 
money, it deesn’t make us any more anxious 
to insure, though it may be aconvincing argu. 
ment in favor of the beauties of the system,— 
Boston Post. 
tS a ___ * 
Av Newburyport the other day, says the 
Herald, an Englishman anda Yankee engagad 
in a game of brag, “Well,” said John Bull, 
‘we can beat you on guns. We haye & gun 
at the Woolwich Harsenal than when it is 
fired the report is ‘eard in Australia,” “Guns,” 
said the Yankee, becoming excited and jump- 
ing to his feet, “guns, why we have 4 gun here 
in America that was fired off in 1776, and you 
Englishmen hain’t heard the last of it yet.”— 
Boston Journal. 
ll i 
Ewd. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
have in their shops, in various stages of com. 
pletion, eighteen Reynolds-Corliss engines, 
among them a 24x60 for thé Winona Mill Co., 
of Winona, Minn; a 26x48 for the Whitbeck 
Lumber Co., of Marinette, Wis., and another 
of same size for 0, Lamb & Son, Clinton, 
Towa; a 28x60 for the Valley Lumber Co,, of 
Eau Olaire, Wis,; a 28x48 for J. W. Young, of 
Clinton, Iowa, and a 28x60. for Bernhard 
Steven, of Milwaukee. ‘They have alio a large | 
number of their independent Karey Prensa 
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Hafner’s Hquilibrium Driving Pulley for 
Mill Spindles. 

The attention of millers and millwrights 
has often been called to the serious difficulty 
of keeping the mill spindle in tram, owing to 
the side pressure or strain of the driving belt 
er gear. With gearing of course the pressure 
was less than the pull of a quarter twist belt, 
put the majority of millwrights have decided 
in their own minds that the use of belts for 
driving mill-stones is far preferable to that of 
gearing, owing to the absence of blacklash 
and the consequent smeothness of the metion. 
The one serious defect to be overcome in the 
use of belts is the side pull of the belt, which 
soon pulls the spindle out of tram. The con- 
stant spring ef the spindle makes it continu- 
ally out of tram, so that perfect work by the 
puhrs is impossible. Many devices have been 
tried te overcome this obstacle, the latest of 
which is illustrated herewith, and which is the 
invention of Mr. Jno. A, Hafner, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., well known to the millers of this 
country as ‘the inyentor and manufacturer of 
the celebrated Eureka coil spring for mill 
spindles, a device which is used in a great 
many mills, and always with the best satis- 
faction. Mr. Hafner has made the problem 
of driving the mill-stone in the best manner 
his especial study for a good many years, and 
this invention is one which he believes sdlves 
the problem perfectly and leaves nothingmore 
to be desired. The devices will be understood 
by the following description and explanation 
of the accompanying cut: 

The lower end of the spindle is shewn. AA 
is the hub of the driving pulley which takes 
the plaee of the ordinary pulley on ‘the mill 
spindle. The ‘outside of the hub, AA, is 
turned and runs in the bearing, B B, which is 
a part of the bridge tree and is made so that 
itcan be taken up to compensate ‘the wear. 
It will be neticed that the arms of the pulley 
which are fastened te the hub near the top 
curve down eo that the center line ef the pul- 
ley and the center line of the bearimg come in 
the same line, so that the pull of ‘the belt is 
square against the bearing BB. The mill 
spindle, ©, passes through the hub of the pul- 
ley and is independent of it, the spindle being 
smaller than the bore of the hub, The spindle 
‘rests on the step, G, whichis raised and low- 
ered by the lighter lever, H, as is ordinarily 
the practice. The connection between the 
hub, AA, and the spindle, C, is made by 
means of the universal driver, B, and Eureka 
coil spring, D, thus ensuring a positively even 
transmission of the driving power from the 
pulley*to the spindle, and at ‘the same time 
there ismot a particle of pull or strain on the 
spindle from the belt. The step, G, is made 
oil tight in the bridge tree by means of the 
packing, K, and the bearing is supplied with 
oil threugh a tube surmounted with an oil cup, 
The upper part of the tube, J, is made of 
glass so that at all times the quantity of oil in 
the beating may be seen. The ‘hub, A A, rests 
on the step, FF, 

Mr. ‘Hafner had a model of ‘this system of 
driving mill stenes en exhibition at the recent 
meeting of the Illinois Millers’ Association at 
Springfield. Those of our readers who were 
at the fast meeting of the Millers’ National 
Association, will remember the model of his 
mill fitted up to show the comparative advyan- 
tages of driving by belt and gears. He has 
also invemted another system of driving mill 
stones which does away with all side pull on 
the spindle, and is now at work making a 
model forthe same, He will have werking 
medels of all his inventions (that.ef the equi- 
librium driving pulley will be full size) on ex- 
hibition at the Millers’ International Exhibi- 
tion next Jume, Those who wish further par- 
ticulars coneerning any of his machines may 
obtain full imformation by addressing the in- 
ventor, Mr. Jehn A. Hafner, 89 Water street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Se tee 
Seck’s Improved Self-Acting Mill-Stone 
Exhaust. 
[A paper read before the National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers, Deo: 8, 1879,) 

Mr. Brandstaetter read the following paper : 

Mr, President and gentlemen: Without 
doubt the milling industry is one of the grand- 
est in the world, To it mankind is indebted 
tor its very existence. Nature provides us 
with the wheat, the mill, the flour, and in flour 
We have the staff of life, And whilst woll 
supplied with this commedity, we need not 
fear the lack of nourishment fer the support 
ot our ever-wasting frames. It is natural, 
therefore, that this great industry should re- 
ceive eur very best attention, and that eur en- 
eavors should aim at proficiency in this as in 
other manufactures. Many improvements 
have been introduced into this country, as in 


others; some te be brought nao 
cr 


has obtained an almest universal attention, is 
the Exhaust. If I am not misinformed, it was 
first introduced into this country as a patent 
on the 11th of August, 1846, and was known as 
Newton’s patent, and the system has been 
more or less in use ever since. It has done 
noble work, but unfertunately it has also been 
the cause of the destruction of much life and 
property. I believe all the gentlemen here 
are aware of the great benefits to be derived 
from the exhaust, and likewise of the danger 
which is more ‘or less attendant on its use. Of 
the latter I can speak from personal experi- 
ence, having been unfortunate enough to have 
had three explosions, though I had used the 
utmost precautions to prevent such a misfor- 
tune. There are several ways that an explo- 
sion can arise, hut an explosion in flour can 
only atise through a flame, and not through a 
spark, as in gunpowder. Firstly, this flame 
can arise through the millstone running emp- 
ty; secondly, through a nail (which, if the 
stone Is net properly balanced, will strike fire 
atonce) er any other fragment of iron going 
between the faces of the millstones; and, 
‘thirdly,—and the worst,—through the small 
stones which are found in foreign wheats. 
These are very dangerous, as some of them 
are very hard, and when they come between 
the faces of the millstones they elevate one 
side of the stone; the other side then gets too 
much face to face, and naturally strikes fire. 
Also the small hard stones themselves, being 
ground between two French burr stones, will 
strike fire, and the elevation of the stone caus- 
ing a large opening on the one side there is 
the chance of a large flame at once rising, 
which is then conveyed jinto the pipes and 
trunk, where it always finds sufficient dust to 
feed it until it passes ‘through the fan into the 


exhaust reom, where in most cases an explo- 


aceeeks 
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there is a valve in the exhaust pipe, which, 
previously to the shaking, closes. This valve 
is one of the most particular points in this 
invention, Firstly, if the valve was not shut 
and the shaking went on there would be a 
chance of flour dust being sucked in the pipes 
and fan and blow out, which would be a dead 
loss; secondly, if the valve were open during 
the shaking operation, the shaking could not 
possibly be properly done, and the sucking of 
the air would keep up the flannel and frame 
work, and would not let the flour shake off; 
but when the valve is shut, it shakes off freely, 
and the dust falls back into the meal, The 
valve opens as soon as the operation ceases, 
This shaking operation takes place at intervals 
of from 6 to 10 minutes, as may be desired. 
There is a model here for inspection, and I 
shall haye much pleasure in explainiug its 
various details to any of the gentlemen present, 
Peo ere 
Janesville, Wisc., Mills. 
‘MESSRS, BARNEg & ODSON, PROPRIETORS. 


Messrs, Barnes & Hodson have been re- 
‘cently rebuilding, enlarging, and refurnishing 
their flouring mill at Janesville, Wisc. The 
reporter of the Janesville Recorder recently 
visited the mill and the following report is 
published for the enlightenment of its readers: 

“The frame work of the building being con- 
sidered’'tvo weak to bear the strain which would 
be placed upon it when the new machinery, 
which they proposed placing in the mill, was 
put in position, and the building needing at 
the time extensive repairs, it was theught best 
to start at the foundation and rebuild with 
larger and stronger timbers, and at the same 
time re-arrange the shafting and machinery. 


would prove a yaluable auxillary to the fire 
department in the event of a fire in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the mill, and should a 
fire occur in the mill the person on duty eould 
have it extinguished before an alarm could be 
given to the firemen, Much credit is due Mr, 
George Butler, the efficient millwright, who 
had the direction of the repairs for their suc- 
cessful completion. He has shown rare 
mechanical genius in the arrangement of the 
machinery and proven himself a thorough 
master in his business. 

Messrs. Barnes & Hodson have spared 
neither pains nor money in repairing and re- 
fitting their mill, and now it is safe to say 
that they have one of the finest equipped 
mills in the West, and that the grades of flour 
manufactured here cannot be excelled any- 
where. 

na ttm 
Chicago’s Grain Storage Capacity. 


The completion of Messrs. Armour, Dole & 
Co.'s new elevator, which was inspected by a 
large number of representative business men 
of Chicago the middle of last week, adds an 
additional 2,000,000 bushels to the storage 
capacity in-this city, and gives us a tetal stor- 
age capacity of 17,150,000 bushels, The house 
just completed by this enterprising company 
is 386 feet long, 100 feet wide and 146 feet 
high, and makes three large elevators now 
owned by this firm. This last one is the 
largest elevator in the world, but we believe 
that Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 
are now building elevators of like capacity. 
The cest of the new structure was. $850,000, 
and the grain it will contain is received from 
the line of the Chicago, Bnrlington.& Quincy 
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‘Hafner’s Dquilibrium Deiving Pulley for Mill Stones. 


sion 'talves place, ias there is. gemerally,sufi- 
cient dust abot. In 1872, there was an ex 
plosion iim Messrs. Muir’s Mills, at Glasgow, 
and ently too many others that could be 
named, iall arising from one source—the ex- 
haust. 

Gentlemen, I now wish to bring to \yeur 
notice a New Improved Self-Acting Millstene 
Exhaust, invented by Mr. William Sock‘ of 
the firm-ef Messrs. Seck Brothers, of Bocken- 
heim, near Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Germany. 
By the adoption of this exhaust apparatus the 
danger ef fire or.explosion, so faras connected 
with the millstone, is entirely remeved, every 
single framework being provided with a filter 
or flannel. which prevents the flour dust from 
penetrating into the exhaust tubes; the air 
sucked imto the'tubes, therefore, is quite free 
fwom dust, and the necessity of adust chamber 
is consequently dispesed of, the exhaust lead- 
img the air suckedito be blown directly into 
the open air. The:dangerous exhaust roem is 
entirely done away ‘with, and should it‘be the 
case that any stone-should strike fire it would 
not do any damage, as the fire could only get 
into the main pipes and only go through the 
fam to be blown outiinto the open atmosphere, 
where it would die eut, and an explosion in 
the pipe could not take place, as before stated, 
there being no flour in the pipes, so thene is 
no danger left, The exhaust can also be made 
te work in connection with the blast (er, I 
may better say), blowing air into the eye of 
the millstone. But thie, I have proved, is not 
required; the wheat can be ground quite as 
cool without it, and yeu could still grind from 
6 to 14 bushels per hour, accerding to the size 
of the stone. The apparatus is perfectly self- 
acting, requiring no extra attention, and it 
certainly has all the benefits advanced in favor 
ef similar appliances, besides having its own 
peculiar benefits derived from its. being air- 


eye of the millstone, thence between the faces 
of the stones, thus keeping them cool. As 
long as the stones are kept cool they remain 
sharp, and the longer they are sharp the longer 
will they produce a sharper, whiter, and 
stronger flour. So long as the stone is cold it 
grinds*much keener, therefore you can grind 
more with the’ same power, There is not 
much steam produced with this exhaust; 
little or no sweat arises, thus there is a com- 
plete avoidance of fermentation and paste. I 
de not knew if all; the -gentlemen here are 
aware ef the fact that most of the present ex- 
haust flour, which is sucked into the pipes, 
trunks, and exhaust room ferments, and is 
through that damaged. The fermentation 
arises from wood and steam, The wood gets 
wet by the steam, which it is understood 
comes from the millstone, and.ags the flour 
ledges in the pipes, trunks, and exhaust room, 
it remaips there in mest cases 12 hours, and 
during this time it ferments, and is then more 
like starch than fleur. The air tubes being in 
this case perfectly free from flour, there is not 
of flour produced in 
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tight, and the passing of the air through the | 


Workmen have been engaged im carrying out 
their plans for three months or more past, 
although they are not entirely through yet. 
The machinery is allin position and turning 
out immense quantities of flour. The mill 
has eight sun of stone, all geared to a single 
line shaft, the arrangement of which is such 
that each stone is worked independently by 
the use of Buck’s patent loose pulley, which 
is so contrived that by threwing the driving 
belt from the driving wheels on to the loose 
pulley, amy particular stene can be stopped 
without imterfering with the others. This neat 
contrivance is so arranged with cords that one 
man can stop either of the stones without as- 
sistance, which is not the case as mill stones 
are usually geared. This is the only mill 
using this valuable contrivance—the invention 
of Mr. Wm. Buck, of this city. The power 
is furnished by three Dayton, Ohie, Turbine 
water wheels, one being 66, and the other 
two being 60 inches in diameter, The larger, 
and one of the smaller wheels are sufficient to 
furnish ample power to run the mill at its full 
capacity, the third being kept in reserve, 
The shaft is so construeted that more stones 
can be added when needed without interfering 
with those now in position. The firm owns 
1,700 inches of water, 1,200 first-class and 500 
second, which in ordinary seasons is sufficient 
for all needs. A very neat little contrivance 
has been made, which, by connecting a line of 
small shafting with the water gates and an in- 
dicater which plays over the face of a dial, 
shows the number of inches of water passing 
threugh the wheels. The present capacity of 
the mill is from 800 to 1,000 bushels per day. 
Two of the eight run of stonos are used for 
making their splendid brand of patent flour, 
thus securing a perfectly even grade at all 
times. This flour is spoken of in very flatter- 
ing terms by every house-wife who has used it, 
and will remain in demand so long as the 
manufacturers take such pains to secure a 
perfectly even quality. The other stones are 
used in manufacturing what is called baker’s 
fleur, which is made from the very finest 
grades of Minnesota wheat, for which Messrs, 
Barnes & Hodson have a very active sale. The 


railroad. The following is a brief deseription. 
of this mammoth structure: 

The elevator is situated at the corner: ef 
Morgan and Twenty-sécend streets. Its. di- 
mensions are as stated above. There are: 
three lines of shaft on the upper floor, doing 
| away with driving belts. The appliances for 
| the extinguishment of fire are perfect.. There 
| are twenty-six elevators for the hoisting of 
grain, eaeh of these being supplied with a 
steam injection. In case of fire the flame can 
be instantly extinguished with steam. There 
are twelve connections with the stand-pipes, 
so that the facilities for throwing water are 
ample. The iron shutters at the sides of the 
building may be closed in an instant by the 
simple manipulation of a crank of one-man 
pewer. Not the least interesting feature abeut ’ 
tho machinery of this concern is a belt whitch’ 
is fifty inches in width and two hundred and 
eighty feet in length. Itis the largest belt in 
world, The machinery and other facilities are 
adequate for unloading 500 cars per day, and 
also loading the same number, 

Chicago has now a greater number of ele- 
vators of large capacity than any other city in 
the world, There are four elevators of a stor- 
age capacity each of 1,000,000 bushels; two 
of 1,500,000 bushels each; one of 1,250,000 
bushels; one of 800,000 bushels; three of 
700,000 bushels each; two of 500,000 bushels; 
and five others with a capacity varying from 
850,000 down to 100,000 bushels—making the 
total number of the elevaters in Chicago 
twenty-one, with their full capacity, as already 
stated, at 17,150,000 bushels. We need net 
here enter into a history of the grain trade of 
Chicago. The time does not date back but a 
few years when Chicago was a point merely 
tor the trans-shipment of grain; now it is an 
accumulative poimt from which any retrogres- 
sion is out of the question, The course of 
commerce is East and West, and Chicage, 
with her grand system of railroads reaching 
out to the richest agricultural regions on the 
face of the globe, holds within her grasp, as 
flrmly as with a vice, the reins that control, 
and must control for many leng years to come, 
the grain traffic of the Northwest. The cem- 
pletion of the jetties at the mouth of the Miss- 
issippi, the contemplated improvement of the 
Mississippi river, the construction of wooden 
or iron barges for the trunsportation of grain 
to New Orleans—none of these things alarm 
her in the least. She knows that her enter- 
prise and geographical position make her 
supreme*—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


speed of the stones is regulated by a Walsh 
governor, whieh secures the even rate of 
speed, necessary in the production of a first 
class grade of fleur. The No. 4 Smutter in 
use in this mill was built at the works of L, 
Morgan & Co., Ozaukee, and is one of the 
finest manufactured for the purpese, With 
the exception of the iron work, the machinery, 
which is all new and of the finest quality, was 
put up by Messrs. John T. Noye & Sons of 
Buffalo, N.Y, The iron work and shatting 
was done at the Harris Works, in this city, 
The flour is packed in barrels with a Eureka 
flour packer, manufactured at Moline, Ill, 
Carpenters were putting up a hot air and dust 
flue, which is intended to carry of the heated 
air and dust from the stones. In the base- 
ment is a powerful force pump connected by a 
re pipe with ROGROES. OF bee upon Fs 
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Messrs, Allis & Co, report that the demand 
still continues for roller mills, engines and ma- 
chinery to such an extent that they are con- 
tinually adding new tools, and shall soon build 
a complete new foundry 100x300 feet, using 
the old foundry as an erecting shop and store- 
room. They haye now nearly 700 men on the 
pay-roll, and are running night and day, 

Minnesota and Iowa millers are complaining 
of a dearth of water. 

The elevator built bythe Red Wing Mill 
Company at St. Vingent, Minn., is complete 
and now in operation. 

Sidle, Fletcher, Holmes & Co., of Minneap- 
olls, are putjifig in the Allis rolls, 
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thiy a large number of 
sample copies of THE UNITED STATES 
MILLER to millers who are not subseribers. 
We wish them to consider the receipt of a 
sample copy as a cordial invitation to them 
te become regular subscribers, We are 
working our best for the milling interest 
of this country, and we think it no more 
than fair that our milling friends should 
help the cause along by liberal subserip- 
tions. Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE MILLER to 
you for one year, 

We respectfully request our readers when they 
write to persons ov firms advertising in this 
paper, to mention that their advertisement was 
seen in the UNITED STATES MULLER. You will 
thereby oblige not only this paper, but the ad- 


vertisers, 
ee 


FLOATING grain eleyators are abeut to be 
introduced into England. 
a 

AN elevator was recently constructed in Chi- 
cago which has a capacity fer 1,800,000 
bushels. It was ready for business on the 1st 
inst., and with this addition the total capacity 
of the Chicago elevators is 16,955,000 bushels. 

oo 
The Millers’ Exposition for 1880, 


There is now no one who doubts the great 
success of the coming Millers’ Exposition, 
which will commence June 1, 1880, at Cincin- 
nati. Already a great amount of space in the 
ixposition building has been taken and the 
applications are daily pouring in frem all 
Points of the compass, The British and Irish 
Millers’ Association is heartily interested in it, 
and a great number of its members will visit 
this country on that occasion, The foreign 
milling press, English, German and French, 
has taken especial pains to bring the matter 
prominently before their readers. There seems 
searcely a doubt but that Congress will at 
once pass a joint resolution permitting the im- 
pertation of foreign milling machinery and 
preducts for exhibition free of duty as was 
done at the great Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876. That this exhibition 
will be a success and will be of great import- 
ance to the milling industry throughout the 
world cannot be denied, Satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the cheap transportation of passen- 
gers and freight for this occasion by water 
and rail have been effected. The people of 
Cincinnati show the most liberal spirit, and all 
visitors may expect the most cordial welcome 
and hospitable treatment whether frem our 
different States or from foreign shores, 


A pal Potts, Richmond; | 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
TO THE PARTY RECEIVING THIS PAPER WHO I8 
NOT ALREADY A PAID SUBSCRIBER. 

We hereby extend to you a cordial invitation 
to become a subscriber to the UNITED STATES 
MILLER. We shall endeavor to make it of the 
greatest possible use and benefit to the milling 
fraternity, and no mill should be without it. 
The best talent that we can obtain in this and 
other countries will contribute to its columns, 
which will also be enriched by carefully trans- 
lated articles on subjects of interest to the 
craft. Subscription price, $1. Enclose money 
or stamps in an envelope, seal carefully, and 
send at our risk, By return mail you will re- 
ceive a receipt therefor. Address 

THE UNITED STATES MILLER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
— ao 

bee THE UNITED States MILLER has the 
largest circulation of any milling journal pub- 
lished in America, and was the first milling 
Journal started in America entirely independent 
of connection of interest with some machine or 
mill-furnishing establishment. 

eee 

We will send a copy of the MILLERS’ TEx’ 
Book, by J. M’LEAN, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
and the UNITED STATES MILLER, for one year, 
to any address in the United States or Canada, 
for $1.25. Price of Text Book alone, 60 cents. 
Send cash or stamps. 

oo or 
Longment, Col., is soon to have « new grain 


elevator. 
a 


J. W. English & Bro, have opened a mill 
furnishing house at No 1231 Union avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Se 

Immigrants continue to pour in upon us 
from Europe. Three times as many arrived 
in New York during November last as for the 
corresponding period of 1878. For the year 
ending with November there were 181,000 im- 
migrants, as against 120,000 for thé preceding 
twelve months, 

a 
(From ‘thomas Wright, Mill Hollow, Pa.] 

“Business is in a better condition here now 
than it has been for three years past. Many 
mills have been remodeled, but few new ones 
have been built in this vicinity. 


A Minnzavouis, Minn., correspondent says : 
The ‘Victor Heater,” manufactured by the 
Victor Heater Co., (J. W. Birdwell, general 
agent,) of Minneapolis, is meeting with very 
large sales, having placed over 100 machines 
in mills in the United States in the last two 
months, and that the heaters are giving uni- 
versal satisfaction. They are simple and dur- 
able, easily managed, and do thorough and 
perfect heating. The Victor Heater Co. is 
engaged now in the manufacture and sale of 
Samuel Potts’ Process Patent, for effectually 
removing the germ and fuzz or fiber found in 
wheat before grinding, making milling much 
more simple, and saving a great deal of clean- 
ing machinery. This process is working suc- 
cessfully in a number of the best mills in the 
State. This company is also manufacturing u 
new granulating mill, invented by Mr. Samuel 
Potts of Minneapolis. This mill has shown 
some of the best work of anything yet brought 
out, both as to quality and quantity. A three 
foot stone will granulate more aad give a bet- 
ter percentuge of middling than two run of four 
foot stone grinding the ordinary way. We 
have made 93 to 95 per cent of middlings 
from spring wheat, and will have cleaner bran 
with two operations than rolls or stone will in 
from four to six operations, Parties com- 
templating making changes in their mills, or 
who are going to build, will do well to write 
for full information in reference to those im- 
provements, Address all communications to 
Victor Heater Co., Minneapolis, Minn,, J. W. 
Birdwell, General Agent. 

eee eee a 

National Association of British and 

Trish Millers, 

[We are enabled to furnish this report in 
this number by the courtesy ef the editer of 
the Corn Trade Journal and Millers’ Gazette ot 
London, who has furnished us proof-sheets in 
advance of publication, ] 

A meeting of the members of this Associa- 
tion was held on Monday, December 8th, in 
the Bakers’ Hall, Harp Lane. Mr, Alderman 
Hadley, the President of the Asseciation, 
teok the chair, and there were also present 
between 60 and 70 members. 

The President, in opening the proceedings, 
said: Gentlemen, we will proceed now with 
the business, but before calling upon the 
respective gentlemen to read their papers to 
you, I will request the secretary to read one or 


two communications we have received from _ 
America with reference to the approaching | 


Be 


Millers’ Exhibition at Cincinnati, It is under- 
stood that the exhibition will be ef a very in- 
ternational character, and our friends who 
flourish on the other side of the Atlantie are 
anxious to have the co-operation of the British 
and Irish Millers, and I understand there is 
some project in view as to the formation of a 
deputation of millers, in connection with our 
Association, to visit America during the ap- 
proaching summer. I believe that Messrs, 
Throop and Thayer are willing to undertake 
the management of a party to visit the States, 
and our Secretary will also be willing to give 
any information required. We are also asked 
by the American Association whether or not 
we can exhibit machinery in America. Now 
T have no doubt that all our machinists would 
be only too glad, and would readily respond te 
the invitation from our brethren, but unfortun- 
ately it is rendered almost impossible—if not 
quite,—-in consequence of the very excessive 
prohibitory tariff upon all machinery that is 
made in this country and exported to America, 
We regret this, but until those tariffs are 
modified, or until seme different interchange 
occurs, it is quite impossible for our machin- 
ists to avail themselves of the kindly disposi- 
tion and accede to their request. I hepe this 
fact will be made known. Perhaps I had 
better let the letters that have been received 
be read, so that it may appear in its proper 
place, therefore I will call on the secretary to 
read the letters, and then we will proceed with 
the business of the day. 

Mr. Chatterton, the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, then read the following letters: 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, } 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Nov. 7, 1879. f 


‘Mr. ALDERMAN HADLEY, President National 


Association of British and Irish: Millers, 

City Flour Mills, London, England. 

DEAR Sik:—The Millers’ National Associa- 
tion of the United States, believing that the 
great interest now felt in improving milling 
could be advanced by more extended personal 
acquaintance, and comparison of views and 
results, have decided to hold a Millers’ Exposi- 
tion for say two weeks, commencing June 1st, 
1880. It will be held at the time of the next 
Anvual Convention, at Cincinnati, when there 
will be abundance of room provided, and 
ample power for the display of milling 
machinery, and I can assure you that no pains 
will be spared by pur American millers to 
make it 4 grand success. As it is to be inter- 
national in character, we shall heartily appre- 
ciate your cordial co-operation. Enclosed I 
send you a few slips, cut from our milling 
papers, and I have ordered some extra numbers 
mailed to your address. Please let us hear 
from you at your earliest convenience, with 
any suggestions that may occur to yeu. Will 
the Association of British and Irish Millers 
want. to reserve any special department or 
space for their members? 

Yours respectfully, 
F. B. MILLS, Asst. Sec. 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, I) 
Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 7, 1879. J 
J. H. CHATTERTON, Esq., Secretary British 
and Irish Millers’ Association, 59 Mark Lane, 

London, E C. 

Dear Sir:—I take the pleasure in calling 
your attention te the Millers’ Exposition, which 
the Millers’ National Association of the United 
States purpose to hold at Cincinnati, in June, 
1880, and ask your cordial co-operation with 
us to make it both interesting and profitable 
to all who may honor us with their presence. 
For gur object and intentions I will refer you 
to our milling journals, several copies of which 
T have ordered, mailed to your address. It is 
designed to make the Exposition decidedly 
international in character, and no pains will 
be spared to make it a grand success. I have 
just written Mr. Hadley, your honorable Presi- 
dent, asking that your Association take a 
prominent part, and would also ask that, as 
far as practicable, you will lay the matter 
before your millers, bakers, and manufacturers 
of milling machinery. 

Yours respectfully, 
F, B. MILLs, Asst, Sec. 


The President: I may mention, gentlemen, 
that if it is at all possible for me to spare the 
time I intend leaving this country in May, so 
as to be in America in the first week in June. 
(Cheers.) If any gentleman is desirous of 
going, I should have great pleasure in travelling 
with any members of our milling fraternity in 
this country, if they feel disposed to go over 
at the same time, We will now proceed with 
the next business, and I have great pleasure 
in calling upon Mr, Carter to read his paper 
on ‘The Bad Harvest of 1879, and the Manu- 
facture of Flour from Foreign and Soft British 
and Irish Wheats by Modern Machinery.” 

Mr. Carter then read as follows :— 

GENERAL REMARKS, , 


The first portion of the subject announced 
for my reading to-day I shall dismiss with a 
very few words. The pages of the millin 
journals, your own experience as millers, | 
some of you as farmers. must have proved to 
you most conclusively that the 1879 harvest of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for quantity, quality 
and condition, never was werse—probable in 
the 19th century has never been so bad, The 
introduction of fo seed wheats uce 


earlier crops, such as I have seen in other 
years, ready for the sickle. on the farm of Mr, 
J.J. Mechi, whilst the surrounding wheat fields 
were green, would have been of no avail this 
year, for the best crops of corn I have seen 
have been im the backward northern districts, 
The manufacture of flour, partly from our na- 
tive wheats, and partly from the many varie. 
ties of foreign wheats, is a question for the 
British miller to selye which exceeds in diffi 
culty that presented to the millers of any other 
nation tn the werld. What better time could 
there be for discussing it, than when an ex. 
ceptionally bad home harvest has presented 
those difficulties to you with upprecendented 
and unpleasant severity. The deficiency in 
home wheats is being made up by large import. 
ations frem abroad, and I propose now te en. 
quire not only how can the miller who mills in 
districts where native wheats are plentiful 
adapt his machinery to working more foreign 
wheats, but how can he render the native 
wheats useable? TI go farther, and in a direc. 
tion which will, I presume, be more interesting 
to the majority of those preset who use large 
quantities of foreign wheat, and I intend te 
indicate the system which leading millers must 
adopt and adopt quickly, if they intend te com. 
pete successfully with fereign flour. 


THE COMMON OBJECT OF OUR ENQUIRY. 


Let us now consider what is the common ob. 
ject ef our enquiry, not forgeting that we 
have to deal with wheats from all parts of the 
world. As I understand it, itis that we should 
divide the flour portions of the wheat berry 
as completely and distinctly as possible from 
the offal; in other words, that we should put 
the flour into one sack, the offal into another; 
as little as possible of the flour into the offal 
sack, and as little as possible of the offal into 
the flour sack. Flour is too valuable, and offal 
to cheap, to admit of much of the former be- 
ing sold adhering to the latter, and the demand 
fer low quality bread is so limited that as small 
8 proportion of your flour as possible should 
be deteriorated in quality by the presence of 
cerealine, or offal flour. One advantage of our 
great choice of wheat is, that for a specially 
good flour you can purchase a specially fine 
wheat, and if you wish to go farther and make 
an extra choice semolina flour, the system I 
shall recommend you will enable you to do so 
without trouble, and with no additional cost 
save lessening the value as it were of the milk 
from which you skim the cream. I would not 
occupy your time for one moment in consider- 
ing, as I am about to do, the complete roller 
mill system, were I not satisfied that it is the 
best for the production of a general run ef 
flour. 

DR. CHARLES GRAHAM. 


Since writing this paper I have had the 
pleasure of an interview with Dr. Charles 
Graham,.Professor of Chemical Technology of 
of the University College, Lendon, who is at 
present engaged giving the series of Cantor 
lectures at the Society of Arts, on bread baking. 
He very much regrets that his preparations 
for this evening’s lecture and experiments pre- 
vent his being present at this meeting.’ He 
made to me this novel but welcome statement 
which he intends proying in his lectures, viz, 
that the offal portions of wheat are not the most 
valuable for producing power, i. ¢., enabling 
men to do most work. Practice (he says) proves 
that a labourer who has work to do demands 
white bread, and any addition made is in the 
form of fat: He also says that the presence 
of minute bran particles in the flour produce 
hydration fermentation, i ¢., they make to 
much sugarand gum in a given time, and 
thereby produce colour products inthe oven. 
We therefore start to.day, for the first time, 
so far as I know, with science on our side in 
favor of white flour.. 


GENERAL MILLING SYSTEM, 


In addition to the old low grinding system 
there are four others:—1st. Gradual milling by 
rollers, &c. 2nd. Gradual milling by millstones, 
&e. 8rd. High and half-high grinding by a 
combination of millstones and rollers, &c. 4th, 
A combination of rellers and disintegraors. 
the last system has been ‘ably placed before 
you by Mr. Sanderson in a paper which go 
many of us listened to with pleasure and satis- 
faction. The second—gradual milling by 
millstones, &c.—is without doubt by far the 
best application of millstones; but the cost ef a 
complete roller-plant, with its accompanying 
purifiers and dressing-machines, is so reason- 
able, and requiresonly the fluted rollers for 
breaking down the wheat, as an addition to 
the plant you would haye te adopt for succes- 
fully carrying out the gradual milling by mill- 
stone system, that I am confident most of you 
would adopt the No- 1, or the ‘gradual mill- 
ing by rollers,” whict I new advocate as the 
best. I have not come to this conclusion with- 
out repeated investigations on the continent, 
er an intimate knowledge of the old system, 
gained by many years’ varied experience in 
milling; but more particularly have I come to 
this conclusion from the fact of experiencing 
great difficulty with a large new plant I have 
lately erected, in getting the whole of the 
flour as pure as was desired, though we have 
succeeded in surpassing all ether samples we 
have compared with, from similar wheats, 
thanks, no doubt, toa considerable extent to 
the continued attention of a clever foreman, 
Improved process requires improved manage- 
ment. I would here diverge for a moment to 
eaution millers who may now contemplate 
adoptiig a roller-plant from hesitating to do 
80 from a knowledge of the fact that a consid- 
erable amountof high-class American flour 
is coming here manufactured by what is called 
the new-process system; remember we de 
net know what their produce is ,nor de we 


Kuow what is dqne with all their poor first rut 


flour though we do know that much of it | 
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Friedmann’s Hjector.: 

We give herewith an engraving which will 
afford an idea of some of the uses to which 
the ejector is applied. It is not only very 
simple, but ene of the most effective machines 
within recognized limits, for raising water and 
conveying liquids rapidly and economically by 
ateam, that has yet been invented, and in 
many instances the only one that can properly 
do the work. 

It is applicable in a great variety of forms 
for raising water and other fluids from tanks, 
wells, ponds, mines, quarries, holds of vessels, 
docks, gas works, wheel pits, and it is also 
well adapted for conveying liquids, of various 
degrees of consistency, from tank to tank or 
floor to floor in breweries, chemical works, 
distilleries, sugar refineries, and other similae 
establishments. 

In outward appearance the ejector is a 
cylinder of irregular form, varying in length 
from 6 inches to 8 feet, according to size and 
capacity, and in circumference proportionately 
to its length. There ure three apertures in 
each machine, one for steam, one for suction, 
and one for discharge, that which admits 


steam being much smaller than either of the 
other two, 

The sectional engraving at the top conveys 
4 clear idea of the internal construction of 
these ejectors and reveals at once to the 
mechanical eye the secret’of their power. It 
will be perceived that they are previded with a 
series of intermediate nozzles or cones, firmly 
Ntted to the body of the ejector, by which the 
Water from the suction pipe is admitted to the 
receiving chamber in sutcessive streams. 


‘The great utility of this arrangement (which 
is the vital principle of the ejector) lies just 
here, In the ejector the steam jet acts at first 
only on that portion of the incoming water 
Which is admitted through the first nozzle or 
cone, so that only a comparatively small jet of 
Steam is required to move it, The stream, 
Propelled by the force of the steam, gives an 
impetus to the water entering through the 


THE. UNITED STATES MILLER. 
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second cone, and that in turn becemes a motor 
to the next, and so on until the last is reached. 
The water or liquid, accelerated in its passage 
through these successive nozzles or cones, as 
well by the force already described as by the 
vacuum always formed under such conditions, 
is-carried with great velocity through the 
diverging pipe into the discharge pipe, with 
all the force and rapidity necessary to convey 
it to its required destination. 

As a means of ejecting water in sinking 
shafts and cross-cutting drifts these ejectors 
are valuable, as they can be adjusted to the 
work, as it progresses, by simply lengthening 
the piping, the slow prodess of keeping the 
water free by means of buckets or bailing out 
being thus dispensed with. 

The lower right hand view in the engraving 
gives a general idea of the operation ef the 
ejector in shallow mines or coal pits, where 
the depth is not more than 100 feet. 

The upper right hand view shows the ejector 
placed on the bank of a lake, river, or pond, 
10 to 15 feet above the level of the water, for 
raising water for irrigation and other purposes. 
The large central view shows the ejector as 


that pumps are almost always in a state of 
disarrangement, whereas there is nothing in 
the ejector that can get out of order or be 
misplaced. 

The upper right hand view shows the ap- 
plication of the ejector to the filling of rail- 
way tanks, and the view below it shows its 
application to work in breweries and chemical 
works. 

The ejectors are made in different ways for 
different purposes, and persons contemplating 
adopting these useful instruments sheuld ad- 
dress Messrs. Nathan & Dreyfus, 108 Liberty 
street, New York city, for further information. 

ee — - 
Illinois Millers, 
ANNUAL MEETING 
MILLERS’ STA 


SIXTH OF THE 


ASSOCIATION, 


ILLINOIS 


MORNING SESSION, 

The Sixth Annual Convention of the Illinois 
Millers’ State Association was called to order 
at 10 o’clock A. M., Friday, December, 5, in 
the parlors of the Leland Hotel, Springfield; 
President D. R. Sparks, of Alton, in the chair. 

At the request of Mr. ©, H. Seybt, the Sec 
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applied to the filling of locomotive tanks from 
a river, pond, or ditch; and the view im- 
mediatély below it shows the application of 
the ejector as a bilge pump. In view of their 
complete adaptability to this kind of work, 
and their ability to keep ships clear of water 
in case of accident frem shot or shell, or 
leakage of any kind, the French, Austrian, 
Russian, Italian, Belgian, and other navies 
have provided their men-ot-war with them, 

We are informed that the British navy have 
also adopted them after a thorough test, and 
after a severe competition with those of Eng- 
lish make. Ocean and coasting steamers pro- 
vided with one or more of these ejectors in 
each water-tight compartment would have a 
means of keeping clear of water until the 
necessary repairs could be made. 


It is not sufficient to say that a steamer is 
provided with pumps, as it is a notable fact 


retary, Col, W. L. Barnum, ef Chicago, was 
appointed to assist him in his duties. 

The roll call showed the following members 
present; 

D. R. Sparks, Alton; Ad, Emig, Trenton; 
John Alt, Effingham; 8, H. Bradley, Mendon; 
F. W. Brickey, Prairie du Rocher; G. C. Trull, 
Macomb; J. Q. Burbridge, Alton; ©. B. Cole, 
Chester; O. H. Seybt, Highland; H, C. Allen, 
Grafton; J. B. Davis, Shelbyville; Andrew 
Bisenmayer, Trenton; W. L. Barnum, Chic- 
ago; D. 8. Shellabarger, Decatur; O. Hisen- 
mayer, Summerfield; W. H. Davis, Glasford ; 
H. R. Whitmore, Quincy; Henry Schuerman, 
Geymantown; 8. C. Wilson, Olney; W. T. 
Crow, Cotton Hill; Wm. Breeker, Springfield ; 
Wm. Grimsley, Springfield; H. G. Fahs, Ol- 
noy; A. Stubbs, Delavan; B. H. Ironmonger, 
Mason City; BE. 0. Kreider, Jacksonville; A. 
Dow, Pittsfield; Thomas Konigsmark, Colum- 


bia; Francis J. Faltus, Carlinville; John OC, 
Stoltz, Pekin; John Atwood, Alton; M. R. 
Thayer, Chattan; together with a large num- 
ber of visitors. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, 
December A, 1878, were read and approved. 

On motion, H. B. Whitmore, of Quincy, 
was elected a member. 

Numerous letters were read from absent 
members, which were listened to with pleas. 
ure, and some of them elicited considerable 
applause for the wit and sentiment, as well as 
for the many valuable suggestions contained 
therein. 

On motion, a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. 

The Chair appointed as such committee 
Andrew Kisenmayer, C. B. Cole, and D, F, 
Shellabarger, and addressed the convention at 
some length, reviewing the work accomplished 
since he had occupied the chair, and the great 
good attained by the entire milling fraternity 
through the instrumentality of the Millers’ 
Association. He had been its President for a 
number of years, and would greatly prefer not 


FOR BREWERIES & 
CHEMICAL Worg. 


to be considered a candidate for another 
term, 

On motion, the Ohair appointed F, W. 
Brickey, J. B. Burbridge and Conrad Kisen- 
mayer 4 Finance Committee to examine the 
accounts of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Both committees were instructed te report 
at the aftornoon meeting. 

The convention then, on motion, adjourned 
to 2 o'clock Pp, M., and the members enjoyed, 
in a very high degree, an hour of informal ex- 
pression of views upon most subjects pertain- 
ing to the milling art. ‘the present status of 
the Cochrane and Denchfield patent suits were 
also very freely discussed, 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The convention was called to order by the 
President promptly at two o'clock pursuant to 
adjournment, On mbtion, Francis J, Faltus, 
of Oarlinyille, was elected a member, 
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Burbridge, 


the Executive Committee of 
Association, be instructe 
suit, appeuled to the 


in the opinion of the Bx 
early decision is deemed advisable, 
that if they deem it de- 
‘se udvanced on the dock- 
et and a speedy decision obtained, then the 
Sssociation be instructed to 
Ssessment of $5 per run of 
ate’s proportion of the ex- 


sirable to have the c 


Secretary of this a 
levy an additional a 


penses of said suit, 


nations for officers for the ensuing year, would 
respectfully report the names of the following 


gentlemen: 
For President, D, R, Sparks; for Vice- 
Presidents, EB. C. Kreider, J, B. Davis; for 


Mr. Sparks, in accepting 
another year, made some very happy hits, He 


wished that some other person had been se- 
lected, 


choice, he would 
thanked the association for the numerous 
favors they had conferred upon him, 

Mr. Seybt being called for, congratulated the 
@sociation on their choice, 
hot water so long that he rather liked it, The 
Secretary of the Association was in hot water 
most of the time, and as that pleased him, he 
thanked them for his election, and heped they 


; The adoption of a new Constitution in har- 
being next in order, the following 


and adopted by sections: 
CONSTLPUTION OF THE 


The undersigned, millers engaged in the 
manufacture of tlour and meal in the state of 
Minvis, hereby associate themselves 
48 the “Illinois Millers State 
i purposes of mutual benefit and protection in 

their suid business, 
severally bound by these artic 

1, 

, President, two Vice-Pre 
tary and Treasurer, 
be held by the same person, There shall be 


members in all, the President of the Associa. 


annual meeting of the Association for the term 


dent or Executive Commi 


The undersigned committee being appoint- 


ed by D. R. Sparks, President of the Mille 
Association, of Illinois, to examine the a 


counts of ©. H. Seybt, Treasurer of the Mill- 


rs’ Association, of Illinois, find that t 


moneys received have all been accounted for, 


and that there is at this date left in the tre: 

ury the sum of $613.25. Given under han 
this day above written. 

F. W. Bric 

B, Bist a) 

J. Q. Burbripge, 

Which, on motion, was unanimously receiy: 

and adopted. 


CO. H. Seybt, Secretary, being called, made a 
very able address, reviewing at length the 


werk done during the past year by this Ass 


ciation; giving receipts and disbursements in 


detail, dnd showing a cash balance on han 


He also gave a complete synopsis of the work 
done and the results accomplished by the 
Millers’ National Association and by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee thereof, 
listened to with marked attention, and elicit- 
ed rounds of applause. 


Messrs, Brickey and Eisenmayer deemed 


advisable to settle at once’ the assessments 
levied by the National Association, whereupon 
the following resolution, offered by Mr. Cole, 
Was unanimously adopted, to wit: 
That the Secretary be instructed 
to levy an assessment of $10 per run of stone 
for payment of arrears in the National Asso- 
eiation and for the payme: 
penses for the coming year, 

By request of some of the members, Mr. 
Cole offered a resolution regarding the appeal 
of the Cochrane suit to the United States 
Supreme Court, which was amended by Mr. 
and again by Mr, Whitmore, 
some advising pushing the case to an early 
decision, others favoring letting the case take 
its usual course on the docket. And after 
some discussion was adopted as follows: 


Resolved, 


Resolved, That Mr, Seybt, our member o: 


Millers’ Nationa’ 


nited States, take its 


Resowed, Pu rther, 


One to pay this St 


The nominating committee then made the 
lowing report: 


Your committee, Appointed to make nomi- 


cretary and Treasurer, ©. H, 


Seybt. 
D.. 8. Sit 


ULABARGER, 
A 


the presidency for 


but as he had been the unanimous 
do the best he could, and 


He had been in 


uld elect him another year, 


ny with that of the National Association 


Was read by 
Assistant Secretary, then read, amended 
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And they de agree to be 
8 of agreement; 
‘Lhe officers of the Association shall be a 
sidents, and # Secre- 
The last two offices may 


Executive Committee, Composed of four 
being ex uffices & Member of the commit- 
All these officers shall be elected at the 


ne year, and shall serve until their success. 
ure duly wlected, 

The unnual meeting 
I be held on the first Wednesday in De- 
ber at such place as shall be designated 
he Executive Committee, and special a 
may be called at any, time by the Pres 

tee, 


of the Association 


His address was 


nt of current ex- 


d to let the Cochrane 
Supreme Court of the 
regular course unless 
ecutive Committee an 


Association. 


rs’ 


Committee of this Association to cause aw 
AC- 


processes or machinery, hereafter 


he 


as- 


a vised that such claim is invalid, they may 
is 


their discretion cause the same to be defend 


necessary. The Executive Committee is. al 
ed | itorious and valid patented improvements £ 


members of this Association; Provided, Th: 
all the action by the Executive Committee 


hereinafter agreed to be paid, shall be fir 
collected by the Executive Committee of th 


any assessment is made for the benefit of th 
Association alone for that year. 


it 5. Each of the undersigned hereby agrees 
to pay on demand the amount of any assess- 
ment made by the Executive Committee of this 
Association, or of the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation, for the promotion of mutual protec. 
tion or for the common benefit in any manner 
deemed advisable by said Committees, or eith- 
er of them, not exceeding in any one year, for 


all purposes, including both the State an 
National Associations the sum of $16 for eac 


other machinery, as may be adjusted by th 
Executive Committee, 


ciation in any one year, for purposes of thi 
Association, until the amount of assessmen 


have been paid. 


1 the Executive Committee of this 


received to any lawful 


tection or common benefit in its 
mittee of this (State) Association, as 
tuted at any time, 


upon the undersigned whether for this or the 
National Association. 
%. The defense of any patent suit by this 
Associatign or the National Association, as 
above provided, shall be managed and directed 
by the Executive Committee of the association 
by whom the defense ig made, and ne settle- 
ment or compromise of such suit shall be made, 
except upon terms accepted by such commit. 
tee for the benefit of all members of such As- 
sociation who may use the devises or processes 
in controversy, Any member so sued and de- 
fended, who shall settle or compromise his 
case without the consent of the Executive 
Committee having the same in charge, shall 
refund to the Association, at whose expense 
the defense shall have been made, all sums ex- 
pended in ‘that defense by such Association, 
8. Any member failing to pay assessments, 
made as herein authorized, within ten days 
after demand, may, on yote of the Executive 
Committee of this Association, be removed 
from the list of members of this Association. 
9. This agreement shall continue ten years, 
and in case any of the undersigned shall leave 
the milling business within that time he shall 
be released frem his obligations under this 
agreement, on paying all assessments of his 
Association and the National Association for 
the year then pending, provided that any 
member, on leaving the milling business, may, 
with the consent of the Executive Committee 
of this Association, cause his successor in the 
milling’business to be substituted in his mem- 
bership herein, 

10. No member shall be hereafter admitted 
into this Association except as provided in the 
last preceding section, without paying in full 
the amount of all assessments heretofore paid 
by the then existing members, including the 
amount paid by the members of the Millers’ 
State Association as heretofore organized ; 
Provided, That all mills which have been run- 
ning only since the 1st of January, 1879, may 
be admitted on application upon the payment 
of $25 per run, and mills, which may here- 
after be built shall only be admitted, provided 
they make application for such admission 
within three months after they shall have 
been put in Operation, and no assessment 
shall be made against them for the current 
year of their admission to membership in the 
Association, 

It was then, on motion, adopted as a whole, 
and declared to be the Constitution of the Il- 


linoss Millers’ State Association on and after 
this date. 

On motion, an Executive Committee of five 
were elected by ballot, which resulted in the 
following choice; D. R, Sparks, of Alton; 
B. B. Cole, of Chester; Underwood, of Dixon; 
E. ©. Krieder,’ of Jacksonville; and F, W, 
Brickey, of Prairie du Rocher, 


is hereby authorized to enroll the names of the 
undersigned as members of the said “National 


4. It shall be the duty of the Executive 


claim for infringement of patents in milling 
made, 
against any member in good standing of this 
Association, to be duly investigated, and if ad- 


by this Association, and may employ such pro- 
fessional or other assistance as they may deem 


authorized to arrange with the owners of mer- 


reasonable terms for the use of the same by 


this Association in reference to patent claims 
0-| shall be in harmony with and subject to the 
action of the Executive Committee of the 
d, | Millers’ National Association, and the assess- 
"| ment by the Millers’ National Association up- 
on its members, for any year, within the limits 


Association from the members of this Associa- 
tion for the said National Association, before 


run of burrs, or its equivalent in capacity of 


which the undersigned 
may operate upon wheat, or its products; Pro- 
vided, That no assessment shall’ be made by 
the Executive Committee of this (State) Asso. 


made for that year by the National Association 


6, The assessments so authorized may be 
made in amounts, and at times, within the 

limits hereinbefore fixed, to be determined by 
t Association 
and of the National Association in their discre- 
tion,and each Committee may apply funds so 
purpose of mutual pro- 
discre- 
tion, and the members of the Executive Com- 
consti- 
are hereby empowered, as 
trustees of an express trust, to sue for and re- 
cover in their own names all assessments made 


ny 
8 o'clock Pp. M. 

EVENING SESSION, 

The meeting was called to order by th 


in| President at 8 o'clock, and for an hour there 
was a regular love feast. Matters pertaining 
to the interest of the fraternity were freely 
discussed, in which nearly all participated, 


ed 


80 
and all seemed to enjoy. 


or At 9 o'clock P, M., on motion, the Conven 


at 
of 
o'clock A. M. 
ee or 
American Grain, 


ITS PRODUCT COMPARES WITH THE 
YIELD OF OUR GOLD AND 
SILVER MINES. 


at 
is 


is 


We copy some of the most striking passages: 


260,000,000 acres of land, 
d After making the liberal deduction of 70,- 
h | 900,000 for lands which, for any reason, could 
not be cultivated profitably at this time, there 
© | would remain 150,000,000 million acres, of 
which 90,000,000 are in cultivation, leaving 
60,000,000 which may be cultivated with a 
profit. 
8 Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas contain 
t | 160,000,000, including probably 40,000,000 
acres ef the plains of western "Nebraska and 
Kansas, upon which the summer rainfall is not 
sufficient for growing grain; the chief value 
of this land is for grazing only. 
Of the remaining 120,000,000 probably 90,- 
000,000 acres are adapted to profitable cultiva- 
tion at present. Something over 42,000,000 
acres of these lands are now cultivated, leay- 
ing 78,000,000 acres of uncultivated land of 
good quality ready for immediate use. + There 
are in the Territories of Dakota, Montana and 
Wyoming (chiefly in Dakota) large tracts of 
fertile prairie, very productive in wheat and 
other.small grain; but the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities, the long and rather severe win- 
ter, and inability to procure the extra help 
needed for harvesting the crops, together with 
an abundant supply of cheap fertile land near- 
erto the markets, have prevented any large 
settlements from being made, 
Now, however, railways are being construct- 
ed, and the perfection recently of the self. 
binding reaper, with which three men can 
harvest the same amount of grain which seven 
men could with the reapers formerly in use, 
obviate this very serious drawback, and con- 
siderable settlements are now being made, 
The area of really fertile land in these three 
Territories is at present difficult to determine, 
nor willit be settled as fast as the country 
south and east—fast enough, however, to with- 
ina few years add materially to the wheat 
production, 

The State of Texas contains 180,000,000 
acres, the largest part of which is now used 
for grazing. Much of it will be used for grow- 
ing cotton and other Southern productions, 
It is safe, however, to estimate that Texas will 
furnish 60,000,000 acres of good grain, besides 
the cotton and grazing, land, 


The Indian Territory, adjoining the north 
line of Texas, containg about 50,000,000 acres, 
most of which is good and much of it very 
superier land. This Territory is now the 
home of peaceable Indians; but it is only a 
question of time when they will have to give 
place largely to the whites, Probably 80,000,- 
000 acres wouldbe a very moderate estimate 
of the grain land it contains, leaving 20,000,- 
000 acres for grazing, 

If these estimates are correct, and I think 
they are rather under than over the mark, the 
Northern Territories and State: of Texas will 
furnish for grain growing fully 160,000,000 
acres, 

Crossing te the Pacific coast, we find in Cal- 
ifornia a large aggregate of very fertile wheat 
land, but it is net in great bodies, as on this 
side of the mountains, and the number of 
acres yet available is, for several reasons, | ¢ 
difficult to determine, 

The fertility of the California soil and yield 


The meeting then, on motion, adjourned to 


tion was adjourned, to meet in Springfield on 
the first Wednesday in December, 1880, at 10 


THE ENORMOUS -AREA CULTIVATED, AND HOW 


The most interesting article to Americans 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, tor November, is 
that of Mr. L. B. Sidway, of Chicago, 'on “The 
Grain-Producing Power of the United States.” 


The States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Ill- 
inois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri contain 


prairie country in Eastern 
Oregen and Washington, known as the Walla. 
Walla region, and until recently used only for 
grazing, is found to produce yery large Crops 
of excellent wheat, and is being rapidly set. 
tled. 

That the supply of wheat from the Pacific 
@ | coast will steadily if not Tapidly increase, 

hardly admits of reasonable doubt. 

Returning east of the Rocky Mountains, we 
find in the first-named ten States 102,000,000. 
acres in cultivation, and 188,000,000 yet to be 
added, 

; In Texas and the Indian Territory, 90,000,. 
000 acres of grain land, of which probably 
less than 6,000,000 is now cultivated; and in 
Dakota, Wyoming and Montana probably at 
least 60,000,000 fertile acres, of which not 
enough in now in use to be worth counting, 
giving a total of 283,000,000 acres of fertile 
land to be added to the 107,000,000 acres now 
in cultivation in the great grain and provision 
producing centre, not including California and 
Oregon, and no account being made of the 
fertile valleys of New Mexico, Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming and Montana, which in aggre. 
gate comprise a very large area, 
No account has been made of that portion 
of Canada known as the Manitoba or Rea 
River country, which is said to contain large 
tracts of excellent wheat land, because it is 
all located north of 49 degrees north latitude, 
still north of the north lines of Minnesota and 
Daketa, where the winters are very long and 
extremely cold, the thermometer hardly eyer 
failing, to mark in the neighborhood of 40 de- 
grees below zere, Fahrenheit, for many days 
of each winter; and although it is a good 
wheat and oat country, there ig practically no 
other crop produced for export, hence the 
farmer has profitable employment for a little 
more than half of the year; the long and 
Severe winters render stock-growing for mar- 
ket impracticable, and there is apparently 
nothing to create more than one considerable 
industry, railways will have. business but a few 
months of each Season, which will render 
high freight charges a necessity. Altogether, 
the disadvantages are so many that, while the 
settlements'’may be considerable; itis not prob- 
able that the increased production will be of 
great importance in the commerce of the 
world, so, long as, at least, quite as good land 
is to be had at a nominal cost in a more south-. 
erly latitude, of 
Tn this connection it may be well to refer to, 
a fact which is very important in considering 
the question of increased production of grain, 
and provisions in America, and which has ap- 
parently not received general attention, 
The fertile grain lands of Texas and the 
Territories, although good, and in many local- 
ities excellent, cannot as a whole be ranked ag 
equal to that of the first ten States, where the 
average soil is not only more fertile but the 
productions are more varied and less liable to 
be affeeted by insects or extreme atmospheric 
conditions, For a considerable time at least 
this 880,000,000 acres will undoubtedly furnish 
much the largest part of the grain and proyi- 
sion surplus, except probably beef cattle, 
The grazing country which is attracting so 
much attention extends from the Texas coast 
on the Gulf of Mexico north almost to the 
Canada line, and westward from~near the 
ninety-eighth parallel to the Pacific Ocean, in- 
cluding many millions of acres in Texas, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Dakota, Montana, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, It would be 
impossible to estimate correctly the acreage of 
grazing country, nor is it necessary in this 
connection, for there is so much of it that the 
number of cattle and sheep now being grazed 
is very small compared with what may be. 


The grasses and sedge have the quality of 
curing as they stand, which (as there are no 
summer rains) furnishes an adequate supply of 
winter food. 


It is often Stated that the Western farms are 


becoming ahora by constant cropping 
without using manutes; such impressions eyi- 
dently arise from the* application of a general 
principle, and are not sustained by the facts. 
The surface soil of these prairies is composed 
largely of vegetable loam strongly impreg- 
nated with lime; it readily absorbs ammonia 
and other fertilizing properties from the at- 
mosphere, and is so deep that fresh tertile soil 
may be thrown to the surface from any depth 


© which it is possible te plow. There are no 


stones in the ground, hence deep plowing is 
comparatively easy and costs the farmer very 


of grain, fruit and root crops is as marvelous l 
as the size of its forest trees. 


The Secretary of the Millers’ Mutual Fire 


The members of this Association shall 
be members of the Millers’ National As- 


Tnsurance Association, of Illinois, made a 
favorable repert of that Company, but it being 


In Oregon production has, until within the 
past two or three years, been confined chiefly 
to the Williamette valley; now, however, an 


ittle, By a profitable rotation of creps, an 


occasional deep plowing, and at most a crop- 
ping with clover once in eight or ten years, - 
the original fertility is not only maintained but . 


(Continued on page 42.) 


GRAIN. © 


peculiarities In its Normal and Manu- 
factured State. 


a 
An Investigation Under the Microscopr—Showing 
the Adulterations and Natural Evils to 
which It has been Subjected. 


A COMPLETE INVESTIGATION OF THE SUBJECT BY 
ONE OF THE LEADING CHEMISTS 
OF EUROPE. 


Flour in General—Wheat Flour—Rye Flour 
—Barley Meal—Oat Meal—Indian 
Corn—Rice Meal, 


[Translated from the German of Dr. Herman Klencke 
expressly for the Unitep States M111.6R,—cuts repro- 
duced by our special engraver from the original.) 


[ Continued from December number. | 
RYE FLOUR. 


It is the ground corn of secale cereale, which 
likewise contains gluten, but in no smaller 
quantity than wheat-flour, A chemical analy- 
sis gives the following results: Starch, 61.09; 
gluten, when moist, 9.48; albumen, 3.27; glu- 
cose, 8.27; gum, 11.09; fibrous substance, 
6.38; fatty matter, etc., earth end magnesia 
containing phosphorus, 6.42. Rye flour does 
not look as white as wheat-flour. The gluten 
which has been separated in the well-known 
way has a specific odor, like that of bread, It 
is yellow, elastic and may be easily kneaded. 
When dry it is brown, horny, has a glassy 
fracture, can not easily be reduced to powder, 
is insoluble in cold water, but little soluble in 


boiling water. In boiling alcohol, however, it 
will disolve entirely. The effects of acid and 
alkali are the same as on the gluten of wheat. 
Moreover, if rye-flour is burntin a crucible, 
it will yield one per cent of ashes, which con- 
sist of pallum, natrium, lime, magnesia, oxyd 
of iron, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid and 
silicic acid, more or less in quantity according 
to the soil- For our purposes, the examina- 
tion as to the pureness er adulteration of the 
flour, the starch particles are of great import- 
ance, since, when under the controling micro- 
scope, they show a certain characteristic 
shape. Fig, 28 represents them, their diam- 
eter magnified 420 times. In shape and size 
they do indeed resemble those of wheat-flour, 
but at the same time they have very decided 
and conspicuous distinguishing characteristics ; 
the smaller particles, for instance, are of much 
smaller size than the smaller particles ef wheat ; 
the larger, on the other hand, mostly have less 
concentric rings, and, as a particularly striking 
characteristic, the fissure must be regarded, 
formed by the cracked husks and represent- 
ing, as it were, linear, or cross and star-shaped 
figures, To discover whether rye-flour has 
been well ground and does not contain many 
husky particles, the microscope must be ap- 
plied, and the characteristic forms of the frag- 
ments of the husks searched for. Fig, 24, A, 
B represents them as they appear in the long- 
itudinal and cross section of the kernel of rye. 
Particularly by the ergot of rye, rye-flour is 
frequently injured, the safest and easiest way 
of detecting which is by means of the micro- 
scope. (Compare fig. 112.) The outer appear- 
ance aloné when showing violet dots can give 
rise to suspicion as to the presence of it in 
the flour. The intentional adulterations with 
poorer admixtures occur as freqnently, if not 
mere so, in rye as in wheat-flour. The means 
of discovery are the same as have been min- 
utely described under the head of the latter. 
The same applies to the adulterations with po- 
tato-starch, cow, or black wheat,'flour of leg- 
ument and minerals, The rye-flour imported 
from Belgium is very frequently adulterated 
with linseed flour; in the years 1846 and 1847, 
for instance, all rye-flour shipped frem there 
had been thus adulterated. To detect this, a 
small quantity of flour is put into cold water, 
about four times the same quantity in weight 
of water as the flour which is to be disolved ; 
for two hours it is allowed to soak therein, 
then the liquid is poured off and a few drops 
of a concentrated solution acetate of lead 


added, whereupon, if there is linseed flour | 
present, a considerable precipitate ef gum or | 


mucous substance will be originated. It must 
be remarked, however, that pure rye-flour also 
contains gum or a mucous substance which 
will*precipitate when the same process is ‘ap- 
plied. Consequently, so as to get & compara- 
tive standard by which to judge a precipitate 
must be formed of pure rye-flour at the same 
time, and it’ must then be observed whether 
this is much greater in quantity in the sus- 
pected flour. A more reliable method is that 


mre Sah si aide se hs j pera 


present, 


per cent, that is, 14 per cent of corrosive kali 


and if the flour has been adulterated with lin- 


color will be seori in 
the mass, which are 
almost all of the 
same size, but much 
smaller than the 
starch particles of 
rye. There is still 
another method that 
may be applied. 
Mareska recommend. 
ed to let the suspect- 
ed flour soak in ether 
of 69° for 2-or 8 
hours, then to pour 
off the liquid, filtrate 
it, and let it evapor- 
ate. The residue is 
sprinkled with a so- 
lution of nitric quick- 
silyer (mercury dis- ‘ 
solved in plenty of strong nitric acid) which 
still conthins dissolved nitric acid, Under 
the influence of this strong acid the oil in the 
rye-flour is changed to a solid mass of a fine 
red color; the nitric quicksilver is now again 
washed out with water, or the mass is put into 
boiling alcohol of 86°; this liquid is poured 
off, the residuum again evaporates, and if there 
has been linseed present, linseed oil alone will 
remain as residum, 
BARLEY-MBAL, 

It is the ground seed-corn of hordeum yul- 
gare; husked barley is called barley groate; 
if the kernels are rounded it is called peeled 
barley, the best quality of which is pearl-bar- 
ley. The flour is yellow, scentless, and has 
no disagreeable taste; when softened in water 
it will acidulate it, so that blue lacmul paper 
will be dyed red 
thereby. Barley- 
meal consists of 60 
parts of starch, 5 of 
sugar, 3.5 of dry glu- 
ten, 1 of albumen, 
19.8 of husks and 
11.2 of water. More- 
over, it also has res- 
inous components 
which are soluble in 
alcohol. What is call- 
ed gluten in barley, 
is not exactly syn- 
onymous with the 
gluten of the other 
kinds of grain before 
mentioned, for it 
does not possess the 
same physical quali- 
ties, but appears 
rather like bran in 
flat pieces and of a 
white color. It can 
therefore not well be 
kneaded, and the water used for washing it 
out absorbs it almost entirely. But this then 
contains an insoluble caseous substance which 
will dissolve in a solution of ammonia and will 
be again precipitated by acetic acid. Pure 
barley-meal will yield 2.88 per cent of ashes, 
which consist of kali, natron, lime, magnesia, 
oxyd of iron, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid 
and a goed deal of silicic acid in greatly vari- 
able quantities. The starch-particles which, 
it is true, greatly resemble the particles of 
wheat, but which, nevertheless, have their 
characteristics, as represented in Fig. 25, are 
of great importance for the examination. 
When sufficiently magnified by the microscope, 
they are shown to be partly broad, partly nar- 
row and of middle size in proportion to other 


crop incision, 


diameters. 


kinds of grain; above 
all they appear about 
8 to 4 times smaller 
than the starch-part- 
icles of wheat; the 
larger specimens 
have a distinct de- 
lineation of concen- 
tric rings, others a 
longitudinal furrow. 
The safest way is to 
compare the repre- 
sentations of them 
by the engravings, 
here given, during ex- 
aminations with the 
microscope. In fig, 


recommended by Donny, by means of which 
an admixture of linseed flour is clearly dis- 


, aly x i. ducing neither gold 
o slates Fo ee nor silver, 


A little flour is dissolved in a few | in its cross-incision as well as in its longitud- 
drops of a solution of corresive kali (of 14 | inal incision. 
from wheat-flour by the manner in which boil- 
in 86 per cent of water), this mixture is put | ing water acts upon it, for when boiling fora 
under a microscope, on a small plate of glass, | longer space of time an insoluble substance 
will be separated which has been called ‘‘hor- 
seed, small, unusually square pieces of a red | dien,” while wheat-flour, when treated simi- 


Fig. 23.—Starchy phrticles of rye-flour. Mag. 420 diameters. 


Fig. 24.—Structure of the outer membranes of a grain of rye. 
t i B, longitudinal inci-ion. aa, outer; bb, 
wniddle; ce, inner layers or membranes. Magnified 200 
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Barley-meal is distinguishable 


larly, wil idissolve en- 
tirely. Adulterations 
with other kinds of 
flour are disclosed 
by the microscope 
and the series of ex- 
aminations given un- 
S\ der the head of wheat- 
flour, It is probably 
most frequently adul- 
terated with miner- 
als, particularly car- 
bonate of lime has 
been found therein; 
such flour compared 
with pure flour, fill- 
ing the same meas- 
ure, is much heavier 
and effervesces lively 
when acids are add- 
ed; when incinerated it yields a great amount 
of ashes, which will, after the escape of the 
carbonic acid, contain lime instead of the car- 
bonate of lime; which lime dyes red lacmus 
paper blue, 
[To be continued.] 
Sc 

CLEANSING MILLLSTONES.—Yarns’ process 
of cleansing millstones consists in the appli- 
cation of a commercial article known to the 
trade as ‘hydrofluoric acid,” sometimes 
called “‘fluoric acid,” to the grinding surface 
of millstones, for the purpose of cleansing 
them of glaze, and at the same time opening 
the pores or granulations. The stones are 
first placed in horizontal position, face up- 
ward, and after being dusted, or washed if 
necessary, hydrofluoric acid is used as a coat- 
ing for the entire 
face. After the acid 
has remained upon 
the stone a sufficient 
length of time to re- 
move the glaze, it is 
washed off with wat- 
er, and the stone is 
ready for use, The 
acid is applied to 
the stone at different 
points, and spread 
with a brush ever 
the entire surface. 
It is then allowed to 
remain from thirty to 
fifty minutes, accord- 
ing to the kind and 
condition of the stone 
The glaze, it will be 
found, is not only re- 
moved, but the gran- 
ulations of the stone 
will appear in per- 
fect condition for 
work, and that without the use of a pick or 
other instrument. Ammonia with fluoric acid 
or ammonium-fiuoride or other combinations 
with fluoric acid as an element, may be 
used. 


rrr ro 


For 800 years the silver coins of Rome pre- 
served their weight and legal valuation with 
respect to gold as fixed after the close of the 
wars with Carthage. From 1796 to the end of 
1877 there had been coined in France the fol- 
lowing enormous sums: Gold, 8,435,426,700 
francs—$1,687,085,000; silver legal tender, 
5, 287,965,189 francs—$1,057,573,000. Total, 
$2,'744,658,000. During the same period Great 
Britain, including the two Australian mints 


and the United 
States, eeined as fol- 
lows: Great Britain, 


since January, 1798, 
$1,438,212,973; Uni- 
ted States, January, 
1798, to 80th June, 
1877, $1,208,828,892. 
Total, 2,642,046,865, 
So France has coin- 
ed more money by 
$92,622,935, under a 
metallic money sys 
tem, than Great Brit- 
ain and the United 


A Country Woodchuck. 


HIS EXPERIENCE AMONG THE BULLS AXD 


BEARS. 


If you will step into the Board ef Trade 

rooms in Detroit you willsee him. But let us 

go back and see him before he gets there. He 

has watched the wheat boom from the first, 

and said to himself a thousand times: ‘Now, 

if I had bought some of that wheat when it 

was down to such a figure and seld it at such 

a figuré, I'd haye been money ahead.” His 

arithmetic is good, His statement is undeni- 

able 

A period of twenty-four hours has elapsed. 

Who is that brown-fisted man sitting alone in 

yonder car seat with amore than satisfied look 

on his face, and both legs sprawled out on the 

next seat ahead? Verily, he be a ‘wood- 

chuck.” He arose at daybreak, told his wife 

in a low tone of voice his intentions, left word 

to have the boys see to things until he got 

back, and, like the Arab, silently folded an 

extra shirt into his satchel and stole away to 

the depot just forty minutes ahead of train 

time. ‘There he is, mentally kicking an intel- 

lectual arithmetic all to pieces in his im- 

promptu efforts to figure up the profits he is 

going to realize from his encounter with the 

Board of Trade. There is just reom enough 

in those two seats he and his feet occupy for 

him,. Why is it that a man takes up so much 

more room when he is rolling up wealth than 

when he is doing just ordinarily well, is a 

puzzle. We only know that it is so, and per- 

haps that’s enough, 

The train moves on, and every minute is the 

next, as the poet has said. To a man that is 

going to make $1,000 a day, time is precious; 

and strive hard though he may to check his 

impatience, he cannot help asking the con- 

ductor from ten to fourteen tlmes if the train 
isn’t late, h 

We pass over a period of two days. The 

woodchuck is shaking hands withthe bulls and 
bears, and is already quite well acquainted. 

He speaks of deals, spreads, straddles and 
scalps with that off-handedness that marks 
the experienced speculator. He takes a deal— 
buys a 5,000 option, and settles back to see’er 
go up. He remarks to a pale-faced brother- 
in-options that foreigns are up and firm, New 
York strong, and Chicago “booming.” The 
pale-faced brother, who has been going 
“short,” doesn’t deny it; he simply says, “let 
‘er go to thunder,” draws a fresh chew from 
his rubber pouch and passes on to the further 
window to see a tug tow a barge up the river. 
When you see a woodchuck de that you can 
bet he’s got something on his mind—especial- 
ly if his countenance indicates that there is 
nothing very blamed cheerful in our scenery. 
But to return to our woodchuck—before he 
gets into his hole. He could take a $50 profit 
on his deal; will he do it? Naw—dang it; 
there’s a clean $500 scalp in it, bet your life. 
He didn’t come here to play pins. And then 
he hunts upa ‘short’ woodchuck, somewhere, 
and consoles him, Tells him wheat will be 
worth $2 a bushel before June; that foreign 
markets have got to buy our wheat, and that 
they are in no shape to dictate prices either. 
“Gosh, just a-booming, din’t it?” he adds, 
as Chicago comes in a quarter higher; “wish 
Td made it 20,000 instead of 5,000.” And then 
he takes another deal, after assuring himself 
that it must go higher, This is the easiest 
thing in the world todo, ‘To prove that it is, 
amember of the Board offered to bet $50 the 
other day that January wheat would go up 5 
cents before it did 6, and there wasn’t a man 
in the room that took the bet. 

Now do our readers think for a moment 
that we are going to follow this woodchuck 
every step until he gets home? Scarcely, for 
Detroit is a big town, and the city authorities, 
we understand, have not as yet abolished all 
the variety shows. We pass along and catch 
him just as he steps up te pay his hotel bill. 
Before he left the Board of Trade rooms that 
day he had been looking out of that further 
window himself—to see a tug tow a barge up 
the river. He went into a barber-shop that 
day, and the artist required him to put up a 
15-cent margin before he'd lift a razor, Poor 
barber’ the margin was soon exhausted, and 
he had to pocket the loss himself, 

The bears had crowded the*bulls that day 
and the woodchuck got squeezed, He sim- 
ultaneously dropped his bundle and chin, 
settled his hotel bill, and started for the depot, 
He didn’t occupy two middle seats in the car 
this time. There was more room than he 


States together, in- 


cluding nearly $1,- 
700,000,000 in gold, 
when virtually pro- 


i oes 


wanted in the little half seat way back by the 


water tank.—Lowell Journal. i 
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The following roller mill materials have 
been tested by us ns to their co-efficient of 
friction with fine middlings (too coarse to 
pass through No. 7 silk) and with No. 2 sem. 
olina: 
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ROLLER MATERIAL. 


For No. 1 and No. 2 experiments the same 
plates of chilled iron were used, which, being 
six inches long by four inches wide, were pol- 
ished bright for No. 1 experiment and then 
made dull for No. 2. On to these plates the 
fine middlings, semolina, and wheatbreaks 
were strewn successively, then the plates were 
raised by means of a lever arrangement, 
steadily and very slowly, until the middlings, 
ete., began to slide, followed by the gliding 
off from the plate of the greater part of them. 
By these means the figures given in the brackets 
were obtained. But as in this case a portion 
of the particles remained on the plate, even if 
the same were placed at greater angles than 
those stated, and, as in the case of fine mid- 
dlings, the plate could be reversed without 
every particle falling off, the adhesion conse- 
quently interfering with this mode of ascer- 
tainment, a second method was adopted. On 
the plate on which the semolina, etc., had 
been strewn, a second plate of exactly the 
same material and description was placed, and 
4 12-8lb. weight on the top of the same. The 
plates were then inclined by the above men. 
tioned arrangement until the top plate began 
to glide; this gave the principal figures for 
the friction angle, and from this the co-efli- 
cient of friction for each material was deduced 
by the usual calculation In order to make 
the experiments with porcelain and chilled 
iron under as equal conditions as possible, the 
plates used were not only of almost equal 
size, but as the top —porcelain—plate was 
lighter than the one of chilled iron, different 
weights were fustened to each, so as to make 
the pressure on a unit of surface the same for 
both materials. If this had been omitted the 
figures in the above table for No. 4 experiment 
would be, instead of 22 degrees, only 16 de- 
grees, and instead of 20 degrees only 18 de- 
grees, because with middlings and semolina, 
which is pressed into the pores, the co-efficient 
of friction increases with the pressure, and the 
friction angle with the porcelain plate un- 
weighted was repeatedly found to be only 15 
degrees and 13 degrees respectively, 

The figures quoted above for No. 8 experi- 
ment, viz., 18 degrees and 17 degrees, are es- 
timated from the gliding angles, and tuken, if 
anything, too low, because the same manner 
of uscertainjng could not be used, and the 
meuns at disposal in the technological cabinet 
were not able to produce so great a degree of 
dullness on our plates of polished chilled jron 
us the roller showed which had been in use, 

The granite and syenite which were also 
tested came from the “ Fichtel” Mountains; 
they were in cubes accurately polished (dull) 
with the sides two inches long. ¢ 

From the aboye table it would appear that 
the co-efficient of friction of chilled iron 
" polished bright, compared with that of porce. 


become dull has only 20 per cent smaller co- 
efficient of friction. If in the latter case with 
porcelain the pressure ef 100 had to be ap. 
plied, it would have to be 124 for chilled iron, 
and as one-third of the motive power may be 
calculated for overcomfng the friction in the 
roll bearings, only 8 per cent more power 
would be required by chilled iron rolls than by 
porcelain, which, considering the advantages 
of chilled iron, would be of no consequence, 
The adversaries of chilled iron would, how- 
ever, not have to adopt porcelain, but granite 
or syenite, which would have at least an 
equally fayorable surface and excellent dura- 
bility. It is also apparent that the use of 
chilled iron rolls with a dull polish would be 
preferable to those polished bright, but most 
buyers wish to see their rolls shiny. 

For grinding bran greoved rolls may be used. 
In this case there is no question of a shearing 
of the parts, but only of bending and rubbing 
them in such a manner that as many flour and 
middlings particles as possible are removed. 
For this work the rolls fluted according to 
the old system (fig. 110) with fine sharp 
Srooves, would be best adapted. The pro- 
duct thus made should, from the rolls, go on 
to a detacheur or a centrifugal silk dressing 
machine, in order that the particles of mid. 
dlings may be better loosened. 

By this means comparatively good middlings 
may still be made. The final grinding of the 
bran is left to the millstones, 

The roller material is not altogether without 
influence on the product. The finer and sharper 
the pores of the material, the whiter will be the 
color of the flour. Thus porcelain rolls give 
& somewhat whiter flour than chilled iron rolls. 
This higher degree of whiteness is, however, 
nol the consequence of a smaller admixture of 
bran particles, but of a greater degree of fine- 
ness, There cannot seriously be any question 
of the steel or chilled iron rolls giving off any 
coloring matter whereby the color of the flour 
is influenced, Bakers prefer a pure yellowish 
flour to that which is excessively white; this 
is a point which is not favorable to porcelain 
rolls. The question of durability and the 
price must be a consideration of the greatest 
importance when deciding on the choice of 
roller material, Porcelain rolls are somewhat 
cheaper, chilled iron rolls very much more dur- 
able. Steel rollers get easier out of true, and 
also break more easily, than chilled iron; por- 
celain rolls do this in a still higher degree, 
and they are, moreover, subjected to no incon- 
siderable amount of wear. The following is 
part of a communication from Engineer Blu- 
menthal, in Nuremberg:—‘A Bavarian mill, 
which was fitted up in 1877, contains, besides 
chilled iron roller mills, also porcelain rollers 
with differential speed. While the former 
show no trace of wear, the porcelain rolls 
have got smaller by two to three millimeters 
(1-12 to 1-8 inch). This was found out, not 
through measuring and comparing with the 
original diameter, but through the rollers hay- 
ing got shifted somewhat lengthways, one end 
of each ef the two rolls showing a rim of 
1-12th of an inch, the rollers having been at 
work not quite half a year. 

Tn this case a faulty mode of working the 
machine may have caused an excessive wear, 
still it proves that this material wears more 
than is good for every day work.” Porcelain 
rolls also require turning up frequently in 
order to keep them in true cylindrical shape— 
a disagreeable work for the miller, which, with 
chilled ire and steel rollers, he can dispense 
with for several years, 

At the Paris Exhibition we noticed that 
Wegmann's porcelain rolls were of such ex- 
cellent quality that little pieces of quartz did 
not in any way injure the rolls; the stones 
were, however, crushed by them, notwith- 
standing the elastic spring pressure, 

For grooved rollers, stone, porcelain »nd 
glass rollers are decidedly inferior, although the 
cutting of the grooves by means of the dia- 
mond dressing machine does not cause any 
particular difficulties, but the form of the 
grooves adapted to these materials cannot be 
as favorable as fig. 109 (see December 
number) shows for chilled iron. As a ma- 
terial for. smooth rolls granite may be of 
equal value as chilled iron, but to our knowl- 
edge this material is not yet in use in flour 
mills, (Granite rolls have been successfully 
used in the manufacture of chocolate for some 
time past.) 

The pressure of the rollers towards each other 
can be given either by set screws, weights, or 
springs. With the old  Sulzenberger” rollers 
one of the rolls revolved in fixed bearings, the 
second one was brought to a certain distance 


from it by set screws, The pressure on the 
roller spindles Was caused, partly by the 


latter was naturally varying, according to the 
quantity and quality of the middlings, etc., 
being crushed. 7 
or 
Trade-Marks, 
(Special to St. Louis Globe-Demoorat.) 

Wasutnaron, D.C., Dec. 6.—The announce- 
ment of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States respecting trade-marks hav- 
ing reached the attention of foreign govern- 
ments, and the customs officers of this coun- 
try having refused to recognize the force of 
the statutes on this subject, thus rendered nu- 
gatory by judicial action, these governments 
have called the attention of their ministers 
here to this subject, and have directed them 
to inquire what interpretation the Executive 
of the United States has to communicate with 
reference to the conflict between the statutes 
and the treaties, 

Sir Edward Thoraton, Mr, Shiskin, the Rus- 
sian minister, and the representatives of the 
other governments interested, have called 
upon the Secretary of State in accordance 
with their instructions, 

The Secretary has found himself much em- 
barrassed in responding to their inquiries, as 
the action of the Supreme Court has placed 
thie Executive in a very awkward position, 
The question which these foreign governments 
desire to understand is whether the treaties 
and solemn compacts between this government 
and theirs is to be subject to the decision of 
any judicial tribunal. The Secretary has the 
matter in examination, and has informed 
them that he will give it early attention, and 
he proposes to suggest to Congress that some 
modification of the law invalidated by the de- 
cision of the Court should be had, which will 
meet the necessities of these international ob- 
ligations, if not.the interests of our own peo- 
ple, in the inter-state relations, 

The Secretary, in conversation on ghe sub- 
ject, says that the effect of this decision has 
been to give foreign manufacturers an advan- 
tage over our own citizens, provided the for 
eign government insists upon the carrying out 
of treaty obligations, Eminent authorities in 
international law claim that a treaty is a part 
of the organic law of the land, and can not be 
abrogated by the decision of the Court. 

The Secretary of State is fot the opinion 
that this view of the question is a proper one, 
and that some action should be taken in the 
matter, 

The official statement of agreements in rela- 
tion to trade-marks between the United States 
and other countries shows treaties with the 
following nations: 

Great Britain, by declaration of October 24, 
1877, without limitation of duration, and ex- 
tends to the entire British dominions, 

Germany, December 11, 1871. Convention 
respecting consuls and trade-marks for ten 
years, from April 29, 1879, and provides that 
American citizens in Germany and German 
subjects inthe United States shall have the 
same protection as natives, 

Russia, by treaty of January 27, 1868, and 
March 28, 1874, without limitation ag to dura- 
tion, but can be abrogated on twelve months’ 
notice, 

Belgium, December 20, 1868; same provis- 
ions as Russia, 

Brazil, September 24, 1878; without limita- 
tion, 

Austro-Hungary, convention for ten years 
from November 25, 1871. 

The trade-mark convention with France of 
April 16, 1869, has expired, being limited to 


ten years. 
7 a 


Epex-tam Bawrs.—According to Leigh, a 
better method of producing a broad belt than 
the usual American double leather belting 
sewed together—a method by which ths article 
cun be made with the greatest ease, of any 
thickness or width, perfectly equal in texture 
throughout, and alike on both sides—consists 
in cutting up the hides into strips the width of 
the intended thickness of the belt, and setting 
them on edge, these strips to have holes 
punched in them about } of an inch in diam- 
eter and 1 inch apart; nails, made of round 
wire, clinched up at one end for a head and 
flattened at the other, are used for fastening 
the leather strips together, Each nail is in this 
case half the width of the intended belt, and 


after the strips are all built upon the nails, 
the ends of the latter are turned down and 
driven into the leather, thus making a firm 
strap, without any kind of cement, splicings, 
or similur treatment. When a strap made in 
accordance with this plan requires to be tight. 
ened, it is only necessary to take it asunder 
at the step lines of the splice, cut off from 
each end of the strap what is required, and 
piece up again with wire nails or laces, going 
entirely through the strap. . 


(Continued from page 40.) 
increased. The crops of these States for 
1877, 1878 and 1879 are the largest of any 
three consecutive years ever known, not only 
on the newly but on the oldest cultivated land, 
When the land becomes so valuable that it is 
profitable to use fertilizers the yield will be 
greater; but before that time the average pro. 
duction will be largely increased through 
other agencies. Farming is not so well done 
in the United States as in Europe se far ag re. 
lates to the amount of labor expended and 
care bestowed in making all the. ground pro. 
duce to its utmost capacity, and in saving and 
turning to account every available product; 
but it has been my experience that Scotch, 
English and German farmers coming to the 
United States soon learn that the better Class 
of native farmers understand the country 
best. * * # 

There has been some profit from our gold 
and silver mines, but the entire annual preduct 
has a value less than half as great as the an. 
nual agricultural products of Illinois alone, 
and well-informed persons estimate that the 
annual net gain in Illinois from agriculture ig 
within 20 per cent of as much ag the entire 
gross production of gold and silver in the 
United States. But since the panic of 1873 
farming has gone on as usual, production hag 
steadily increased, and economy, retrench-. 
ment and reduction of cost of prodyction has 
been the rule. Soon after January, 1878, bus- 
iness began to show signs of improvement 
throughout the country, and during that year 
we imported to the amount of $437,051,532 
and exported to the amount of $694,865, 766, of 
which $14,156,478 was foreign merchandise, 
$46,574,914 was mineral oil, $72,124,294 was 
manufactured articles and lumber, and $562,- 
000,000, was agricultural products, By Janu- 
ary, 1879, there was a universal feeling that 
the worst had past and that another large crop 
would cause the farmers, who for several years 
had been practicing great economy and hus- 
banding their resources, to begin making 
liberal purchases, revive business and estab- 
lish confidence. The large crops came, and 
anticipated results are seen in every direction, 
The farmers had been doing well, but were 
timid and cautious, and disposed to hold back 
until perfectly safe and independent, and the 
confidence now visible in every department 
of trade arises from a knowledge that the in- 
crease of business is to supply demands 
which are being paid for by accumulated pro- 
fits, and altheugh the sudden demand for mer- 
chandise and the increased carrying trade will 
lead to a spurt of Speculation, from which a 
reaction is inevitable, the basis for renewed 
prosperity is in the main substantial, These 
profits have not been accumulated by the wage 
class, manufacturer, merchant, or owner of 
city real ostate, nor, except in a small way, 
by the miner, While other things haye con- 
tributed to the revival of business and the re- 
turn ef more prosperous times, unquestionably 
the greatest contribution has been from the 
profits of farming. 

tee 

THE convention of agriculturalists at the Met- 
ropolitan Hotel, for the purpose of organizing 
@ mational agricultural society, on Thursday, 
elected John Merriman, of Maryland, presi- 
dent of the society. Professor 0. Y, Riley, 
of Washington, D. ©., delivered an address 
on ‘Agricultural advancement in the United 
States,” in which he declared that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was a disgrace to the 
country and the ridicule of the farmers. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a petition 
to Congress requesting that measures be taken 
te eradicate pleuro-pneumonia, 

SE ae oa 

A New Merson or Maxine Steam Bo- 
urs.—An English engineer named White- 
head recently exhibited at Owlestan, near 
Sheffield, a boiler made on anew plan, In 
making this boiler a ring of steel is cast and 
heated ; then it is placed upon a large roller, 
and by the aid of smaller rollers it is enlarged 
to the requisite dimensions. Tho ring is run 
from one end of the roller to the other, and is 
returned by reversing: the machinery, The 
heads necessary for the completion of the 
boiler are subsequently put on with bolts. 
The machinery is rather expensive, and its 
cost which is said to be the point upon which 
the success of the invention hinges, The in- 
ventor claims that within six hours he can 
construct the shell of a boiler of a more 
durable nature than these now made with iron 
or steel plates riveted together. There is no 
doubt that such a boiler must be stronger, as 
the danger of tearing the seams on the eylin- 
drical surface, where the strain is the strong- 
est, is done away with by the total absence of ; 
such seams, Y 


‘(germ,. bran, etc.) can be successfully elimi- 


(Continued from page 54.) 
be purchased here at s very low price. The 
Americans @ short time ago doubtless effected 
‘a vast improvement in there manufacture when 
they discarded there system of heavy feeds 
and hot meal for ours of slower grinding and 
cooler meal, and they have been a little quicker } 
than ourselves.in generally adopting the high 
grinding system, which, after all, however, is 
a poor substitute for the gradual milling by 
stones, which, within twenty-four hours of 
Mark Lane, can be seen, thoroughly and sys- 
tematically earried out, in any number of town 
and country Continental mills. Ihave exam- 
jned these mills and their entire system, and 
have taken extracts fromthe grist books. So 
much importance do they attach to gradual 
milling that where there are not sufficient 
stones in the mill (and these are the majority) 
for the complete process te go on continueus- 
ly, they first break the wheat, dress and sort 
it, until completed; but any of these millers 
I spoké towho have had experience of rollers 
in manufactureing with them, or, to their cost, 
competing against them, will confess that were 
it not for the cost of the change, or some other 
obstacle, they would at once adopt them. I 
believe that our superiority in milling will be 
attained by adopting details of our one, 
built up on the Hungarian foundation. The 
Americans are commencing todo, and must 
continue to do, the same. We will gladly look 
te the West fora large supply of our best 
wheats, butdepend upon it the eastward po- 
sition is the most orthodox one for manufact- 
ure. 


THE GRADUAL MILLING PROCESS BY ROLLERS, 
" ETC. 

This consists of gradual reduction by roll- 
ers in connection with purifying and dressing. 
When the gradunl reduction process is spoken 
of, the two last portions of the operation— 
gradual purifying and dressing—are somewhat 
lost sight of, whilst they suggest more com- 
pletely than the first, the chief merits of the 
process; for the gradual reduction by rolls or 
stones is only made in order that the offals, 


nated, whilst both the flonr and offal particles 
are in large pieces, and thus more amenable 
to the efficient operation of the purifiers, than 
is the case with our very fine middlings, pro- 
duced by new process grinding, in which the 
gravity of the offal particles varies only in- 
finitesimally from that of the flour particles. 
I should have had pleasure in going into the 
details of this process, but it will be sufficient 
for the purpose of showing in what direction 
its merits consists, to describe very briefly its 
principal features, The wheat, after being 
cleaned and ended, is cracked through fluted 
rolls and the products sized, dressed and puri- 
fied. The cracked wheat is then again slight- 
ly reduced by, a.rather,fine fluted roll, the pro- 
ucts being again sized, dressed and purified. 
This is repeated a third, a fourth, and fre- 


quently a fifth time; the semolinas from these 


breaks are thén crushed through rolls, usually 
with no differential speed, the flour particles, 
which are still attached to the bran particles, 
being as it were burst apart from the latter, 
which in turn being still large are easily taken 
away by the dressing machines and purifiers. 
The middlings are then crushed through 
smooth rolls with usually differential speed, 
After each reduction a simple sizing, diessing 
and purifying takes place. This system I 
have seen on the Continent applied to soft 
wheats; the teugh bran admits of a differen- 
tial speed being used for the semolina, and 
the reduction is thus much quicker, the flour 
portions falling far more freely into flour than 
the flour portions of hard wheat. A change 
set of wheels for the semolina rolls are all 
that is necessary to use for such ef the rollers 
4s are to work intermittently, on soft and hard 
semolinas, whilst the dressing machine need 
only to be provided with enough silk for dress- 
ing the soft wheat products, and with double 
worms fer ‘cutting off’ when dressing dry 
wheat products, or a mixture of beth. I wish 
to point out te you that in this system the 
short dressing reels (there are sizing reels 
alse) for the very first breaks are clothed with 
very fine silk, but that flour - offal powder I 
call it—is here extracted, which with your 
system, in vastly larger proportions, goes into 
the flour. In the first three breaks with roll- 
ers this flour amounts to about 4.40 per cent 
and is very poor in-quality, so poor, indeed, 
one would almost as soon think of returning 
sinutter dust to the flour as of returning it. 
Another merit of the gradual milling system 
is that the germ is extracted very thoroughly; 
this has probably never been done more ef- 
fectually than by Mr, Thomas Muir, of Glas- 
gow, whe showed you here at a previous meet- 
ing some samples of his germ meal, 


PROFESSOR KICK, 


The greatest writer on the roller system, 
Professor Kick, says in a communication re- 
ceived frem him from my friend Mr, Throop 
and myself soon after the millers trip to 
Austro-Hungary; “If we compare the effect 
of rollers with that of millstones we will be 
conyinced that rollers de not treat the bran so 
severely, The reducing of the bran by rollers 
is not a tearing, as in the old manner; there 
are not 80 many extremely fine particles of 
bran made which cannot consequently be sep- 
arated from the flour, By employing rollers g 
much greater percentage of clean, good sem- 
elina and clean middlings, and consequently 
(ultimately) also of good flour is made.” He 
further writes: ‘In the first break by mill- 
stone reduction, generally 6 per cent to 8 per 
cent of flour is made, consequeatly four to 
twelve times the quantity made by the first 
break of rollers.” You will, therefore, see 
that even in using stones for the light break. 
ing down action, the offal powder becomes 

ae 


none of the bran is large, but little of it is 

made into offal powder. To recapitulate the 

advantage of the reller system 
RECAPITULATION, 

ist. It admits of all the flour portion of 
the berry being separated from the offal por- 
tion, principally while they are both in large 
pieces. 

2nd. It also gives you, if you require to 
keep it separate, a mere valuable serholina 
flour than can be obtained by the ordinary 
methods. 

If you forget everything else I say to you 
to-day, please remember this—that with your 
heavy millstones, with their large surface, 
operating by friction, you reduce the wheat in 
one violent, tearing, rubbing, fretting action, 
inte a mixed mass of flour, offal powder, and 
offal, which can never afterwards all be separ- 
ated the ene frem the other. You can see 
samples presently illustrating the depreciation 
caused by a fairly computed mixture of offal 
powder with pure flour, Ishow you a diagram 
of wheat between rollers. If the wheat passes 
through five fluted and five smooth rollers it 
amounts to little more than passing ten points. 
The diagram of wheat in the furrows of a 
millstone show that it has to pass several 
bevelled furrows which give first a snicking, 
then a partly rolling, partly frictional action, 
and it also has to pass over several inches of 
lands. A great deal of attention at the present 
time is being given to bran-grinding; some 
beautifully delicate machine is being sought to 
charm away the flour from the bran; Millstonés 
are the most efficient in producing quantity of 
flour, but the quality is inferior. Remember 
that at present every pair of wheat-stones in 
your mill is grinding bran. Look at it in this 
light in the future—at one and the same time 
grinding bran and your best flow. 

HIGH GRINDING BY MILESTONES, WITH ROLLERS 
FOR CRUSHING MIDDLINGS. 


I enter on this part of my subject with feel- 
ings ef reluctance, because in doing so I am 
guilty of bolstering up a failing system; but 
after having pointed out what I believe to be 
best, and knowing that numbers of millers 
throughout the country cannot for some time 
to eome, from various reasons, adopt the com- 
plete roller system, I propose to show them 
how to modify their present system at the 
smallest expense. Since writing my paper, a 
gentleman, an extensjve millstone miller («/ 
present), who was aware I intended touching 
on this method of manufacture, wrote, urging 
me strongly not to be guilty of such an action, 
and he added (how disinterested was his ad- 
vice); ‘I write ag one fully believing it is to 
my interest to have the old system still be- 
lieved in, because it gives users of newer and 
better methods, a better prospect of having 
opponents handicapped, by a faith in obsolete 
systems. The plan I am now going to speak 
of is not costly, it can’be carried out in any 
mill however small, is suitable (as suitable as 
an ‘gbsolete system” can be) for all wheats. 
Many of you at present work a similar process, 
it will therefore be necessary for me (as you 
are aware of the general features) to enter 
somewhat into detail, as it is the amount of 
attention to the details of the ‘‘new process” 
which makes or mars success, 


GRIND BACH KIND OF WHEAT SEPARATELY, 


Native, and the majority of foreign wheats 
must be ground separately if you wish to ob- 
tain the best results. No amount of drying 
will make the thick tough bran of mative wheats 
thin and tender like much of the foreign, and 
no amount of heating will give the thin brittle 
Black Sea Wheats (for instance) fibre like our 
own, which it does not possess, I have ground 
many hundred cargoes, grinding each kind by 
separate stones, and am certain it is the cor- 
rect system. To prove that am right, work 
a stone on native wheat and then on a hard for- 
eign wheat, and you will immediately have to 
raise the stones, or vica versa I have done 
this daily for years, and know what I am say- 
ing is a fact. The meal from each pair of 
stones falls, in the usual way, into a general 
worm, and all is dressed together. This leads 
however, to somewhat imperfect dressing, and 
consequently in some mills they grind first one 
kind of wheat on all the stones and dress it; 
then all the stones and dressing machines go 
on an other kind, the dressing machines, like 
the stones, being properly inspected and adjust- 
ed, The flour from each kind of wheat in 
this case falls into a separate hoppered room, 
from whence it is drawn off in correct propor- 
tions and mixed ina mixing machine. A trial 
of the mixed fleur can be made before drawing 
off, and a satisfactory mixture arrived at, 

SOFTENING HARD WHEAT, 


At one time I damped all hard wheat, and 
did so to advantage, for the low grinding then 
in yogue. I must, say however, that I believe 
the wheat heaters which are now being intro- 
duced are an improvement, as they give tough- 
ness to the bran, whilst extracting moisture 
from the grain. The use of heaters to toughen 
the bran does not quite tally with the mid- 
dlings making theory; but middlings making 
with millstones is at the best but clumsily and 
imperfectly done, and in my opinion heaters 
to a certain extent mitigate the too rough 
actioh of millstone on the bran, 

DRYING SOFT WHEATS, 


Our native wheats Iwould strongly recom. 
mend being dried, when in the condition in 
which it comes to the millthis year. Drying 
does not injure the grain in any way; and if 
it is wheat which was properly matured, and 
merely became wet while cutting, it gives 
back a great part of its intrinsic excellence. 
If the wheat is not matured, as is the case of 
most of this year’s crop, drying does to a cer- 

extent mature it, Old native wheat is more 
| valuable than new: in 
‘the stack been su ° 
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THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


Graham intends informing the bakers how to 
improve the bread considerably that is made 
from immatured wheat flour; but se far as T 
recollect, he told me the wheat must be sub- 
ject to drying before grinding. The heat of 
wheat on the kiln varies in practice fiom 70 
deg. to 100 deg. Fahrenheit. The waste in or- 
dinary years varies from 1} to 7} per cent, but 
this yearin some districts from 5 to 10 percent. 
according to the experience of Irish millers 
from 10 to 15 percent. A very oxcellent Irish 
kiln was invented by Mr. Armstrong, of Bel- 
fast. Another good kiln which is highly 
spoken of by millers who use it in this coun- 
try, is that illustrated on the wall (Jones pat- 
ent), i 
FUMIGATING HEATED WHEATS, 


Do not think that kilns are: only used for 
drying native wheat. They can be used to ad- 
vantage for drying washed Egyptian wheat, 
and bya slight modification for fumigating 
heated foreign wheat. If 1 cargo of the latter 
be only slightly heated the smell will be entire- 
ly removed by putting « certain quantity of 
sulphur and sal-ammoniac on 1 clear fire and 
allowing the fumes to pass through the wheat. 
T have treated caigoes in this manner. 


GRINDING. 


The wheat having been propérly prepared 
and cleaned, we have to consider the grinding. 
And now I ask you for the remainder of this 
afternoon to set aside, as the main object of 
our meeting, the fashionable parrot-cry of the 
day—‘'I want te make as many middlings as 
possible.” Let us say rather—‘J want to 
make flour as free from’ offal powder as 
is possible with millstones Making middlings 
(bad middling) is very easy, but good 
middlings are and must be producedin order 
to make good flour; but it is utterly impossible 
to make a good profitable, general cun of flour 
from wheat that has been maltreated in grind- 
ing, a8 some of it has been lately under cover 


of new process, and in attending to all risks 
to ‘make middlings,” If you are shown over 
a new mill now your whole attention is directed 
to the middlings, May I suggest. it would be 
better for the miller to look more at his flour, 
especially his first run, He must do more than 
this, however; he must compare it carefully 
with his competitors’ flour, A diamond mer- 
chant never buys a diamond by judgment, 
but compares it with a standard stone. Every 
miller is apt to think his own flour the best 
unless he compares it with other brands. 


MILLSTONE, 

Some time since I tried fixed irons in the 
mil! of one of your members; the Americans 
have late called attention to the subject; we 
madea number of experiments, Our arrange- 
ments perhaps were not quite satisfactory, but 
sufficiently so to give an approximate result. 
We anticipated, at least, an increase of 10 per 
cent of middlings over balanced stones; the 
result was nil, and we attribute it to so much 
of the weight of the stone being carried 
by the wheat , that the runner, as it were, be- 
comes unsteady on theirois; it alsois more 
troublesome to keep in orderthan the balanced 
stones, In shelling oats and ending wheat, 
from which the idea originated, the operation 
is a light one, no appreciable pressure of the 
stone being required, Great attention must be 
paid to your stones and their gear, above all 
else the collar must be kept tight, the irons 
must be in perfect grip, and the runner be 
balanced each time the stone is dressed. In 
a mill I managed for some years, the runners 
were all balanced and the driving iron grip 
tested each time they were put to work. An 
advertisement which says the patent balance 
is more necessary now than ever, is modestly 
within bounds. Unless you are putting in new 
stones I would not advocate any great alterna- 
tions in dress; running the short furrows inte 
the master furrows assists ventilation, and is 
in this way of great service. If you increase 
the number of furrows too much and the amount 
of draught, you cause too much of a shearing, 
tearing action from the feather edge of the fur- 
rows. If in adition to this, you grind very 
high, you produce a short, curled bran, full 
of rough jagged edges, from which much offal 
powder has been torn, and which is irretriev- 
ably mixed with the first run flour, where it 
can be seen, but frem whence it cannot be 
separated. Great draught and many furrows 

' get rid of the wheat quickly, and a large feed 
Lis frequently put on such stones, but this is a 
mistake, as a large feed necessitates great 
pressure, and hence the desired cutting action 
of the furrows is lessened, the bran instead, 
being unduly crushed, whilst at the same time 
the miller ig satisfied, because the stones dre 
sufficiently far apart to allow the much coveted 
middlings to be produced, I am anxious to be 
understood on this point as itis important. 
Some millers appear to think that because 
their meal is fairly cool, they can put al- 
most any amount of feed on the stones. The 
new style furrows intended to granulate are at 
the best but blunt and imperfect appliances, 
and in fact, effect, more by crushing than cut- 
ting; and for every round of feed put on, with 
the application of a corresponding weight of 
stone, crushing and tearing, /.¢,, the manufac- 
ture of offal powder is going on, Let any mill- 
er who is grinding at the rate of 10 centals 
per hour, with the view of granulating, reduce 
the feed to 6 centals per honr, and in order to 
ascertain what a vast amount of pressure he 
has been using, let him note how many rounds 
he has to raise the stone. On the Continent, 
where gradual reduction is carried out by mill- 
stones, the wheat is very slightly touched by 
each operation and little pressure results, A 
dress very similar to our ownold dress 
is used, and the face of the stone more relied 
on than the furrows. Iam desirous that bran 
Daw millstones shall be RCA bap Pee Rossthle 
ecause you connot tear 6 es ran 
millstone without producing 


bran-powder. I believe, on the contrary, that 
& great deal of snicking and tearing of the en- 
velope of the wheat is done by the furrows 
when they firat begin to grip the firm berry, 
ard that whilst they granulate middlings, they 
murder bran; and that also with widened fur- 
rows and narrowed lands, what is left by the 
latter, having less surface to work with, nec- 
essitates more pressure, I prefer that the wheat 
be crushed mere before going to the stones, 
80 that it will yield before the first grip of the 
furrows, and pass on to the land, with little 
cutting up. Have only moderate draught, so 
that the furrow will not have too much shear- 
ing, but rather an “opening” action, and have 
ashort grinding surface. The method will 
not grind fast, but with a light feed it will not 
require pressure, and will give large bran. 
Keep the face of your stone finely and lightly 
dressed. Ifthese instructions be carried out 
first-run flour will not be specky or muddy in 
appearence, after all, and your middlings will 
be sharp andround, Remember, afterall, every 
portion of the product passes over the lands, 
and that the size of your coarsest will corres- 
pond with the thickness of your bran. 
DRESSING. . , 


This operation is enly second in importance 
to grinding, but no amount of fine ilk can re- 
move all the bad products of bad grinding, 
The coarse offals should be separated from the 
semolina, middlings, and flour inthe first ma- 
chines, the offals being then put through the 
bran dustér and sized according to require- 
ments. The second set of machines should 
take out flour, and each of them be provided 
with double worms for ‘cutting off? at any 
spot required. Corresponding machines (if nec- 
essary) take more flour from the middlings, 
and these should also have double worms be- 
cause if dressing foreign meal a short length 
of them may only be required, whilst a 
length of silk must always be in reserve if 
there is a mixture of native meal, The next 
machines must haye somewhat coarser silk, 
through which will come all the produce too 
coarse for flour and too fine for purifying. 
This should becrushed at once through roll- 
ers. I believe fiew millers know the advantage 
to be obtained by thus treating this portion of 
product—it is a portion that at present usually 
goes into twowrong channels: part is going 
into the flour, which it darkens, and the re- 
mainder to the purifiers, the latter dividing its 
attention between choking the silks and get- 
ting into the stive-room. If the previous ma- 
chines have been reels, not centrifugals the 
middlings from them should now, at any rate, 
passthrough dusting centrifugal. They must 
then be sized in readiness for the purifier. The 
double worms under dressing machines are be- 
lieved in this country to be used in America 
for returning specky flour to the head of the 
machines to be redressed. Whether it be 
the American practice or no, no greater 
mistake can be made; no flour should be, 
returned, but ® separate machine pro- 
vided to redress the cut offs. The 
middlings crushed by the rollers, it is better 
to dress through centrifigals, the flour from 
these will meet the first run (meal) flour, if a 
“general run” is being made and all should 
pass together through centrifugal machines 
for a final dressing, The above system cannot 
be taken as anything but general in its appli- 
cation, as everything depends on the quantity 
of material to be operated on; the arangement, 
however, refers pretty accurately to either 
reels or centrifugals. To conclude this part of 
the subject, do not trust to the theory of chan- 
ces in flour dressing, but if you want flour of 
a certain size use suitable silk; the numbers 
used in some mills is really amusing, and I am 
not surprised at millers complaining that the 
flour through their fine tail silks is so dirty, 
hecause there is little in that part of their 
reels but dirty stuff to come through. This is 
not an argument aguinst long reels, but wrong 
silks. Two numbers of silks for flour are suffl- 
cient on almost any machine, 


MIDDLINGS PURIFYING, 


The middlings being once thoroughly dus- 
ted and graded will be easily dealt with by 
some ofthe many good purifiers with which 
you are well acquainted, Remember this, that 
the more thoroughly you purify the coarser 
you can dress your best middlings flour, Our 
coarsest middliugs being small, none of them 
can be absolutely pure like the Hungarian, It 
is a pity that the great ingenuity suc- 
cessfully employed in making purifiers for 
fine middlings had not been engaged in pro- 
ducing large middlings by gradual reduction, 
Brah grinding should haye been the next 
part of my paper, but I have had but very lit- 
tle experieuce of bran grinding, though two or 
three gentlemen haye been kind enough to ex- 
periment with some machines I have construct- 
ed for the purpose, I do not therefore, touch 
upon that part of the subject, prefering to 
listen to the remarks that will fall from those 
who follow me, 

ROLLING MIDDLINGS. 


The advantage of rolling middlings instead 
of grinding by millstones I do not stop to ar- 
gue, it isan acknowledged fact that rollers 
are by far the best. The middlings of various 
qualities, should, in mills of sufficient size, be 
crushed through different rollers, and be sep- 
erately dressed. The large mill Ihave lately 
started, was for Messrs. White, Bros., Muck- 
amore Ireland, and is workedon pretty much 
the system I have now described to you, The 
purifiers used were, Garden City for fine mid- 
dlings, and No8 Haggenmacher machine for 
coarse ’ 

I thank you very much for your kind atten- 
tion to me during the reading of so long a pa- 
per. (Cheers.) 


A lengthy disg fssion follewed the readin 
of Mr, Oarter’s/paper, which was resumed 
the dinner, Avhich took place in the eve! 
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EVERYBODY READS THIS. 


ITEMS GATHERED FROM CORRESPONDENTS, TELE- 
GRAMS AND EXCHANGES. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., are remodeling the will at Glenwood, 
Tnd., to the new process, 


Tabler & Maxwell, of Cedarvale, Kan., have 
awarded their contract for a four-run mill to 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 


C. C. Shelton’s mill at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is being extensively altered and improved. 


A handsome new-process mill is being built 
at Walkerton, Ind., for Alexander T Wallace. 


Jas, Turner, of Lansing Mich., is enlarging 
his mill. 


The Director of the United States mint re- 
ports that the yield of the precious metals in 
the United States and Territories, for the year 
1879 is as follows: Gold, $38,900,000; silver, 
$40,812,000, 


Green & Hunter, Decorah, Towa, have a 7- 
run water-power mill, 


The Vulcan Iron Works in St, Louis will 
start up soon, and 2,000 men will be employed 
thereby. 


Minneapolis parties are negotiating for 
Austin’s water-power at Fergus Falls, Minn., 
and if purchased will erect a 20-run mill soon, 


The Marine Boiler Works, Richard Davis 
proprietor, are making four new steel steam 
boilers for the Phanix Mills of Milwaukee 
Size, 66 inches by 16 feet, 


A correspondent says that the mill of Me- 
Mahon & Co., at Griggsville, Ill., is one of the 
best in that section, It has four run of stone 
and is run by steam power. Many improve- 
ments have been made this season and the 
mill is running full time on orders, J.W. 
Dorsey is the head miller and L. M. Kennedy 
engineer, 


The Kansas City Board of Trade is reported 
to be increasing its number of members, and 
is flourishing generally, 


Extensive emery beds have been discovered 
near Peeksville, on the Hudson, N. Y. It is 
said to be equal in quality to any ever found, 


The mill at Cadiz, Ind., owned by W. P. 
Cooper, is being altered to the new process, 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., are remodeling the mill of W. H. Starr, 
of Howard, Neb., to the new process, and 
adding additional machinery, 


Prater & Hoy, of Tiblow, Kan., have con- 
tracted for a two-run flouring mill with all 
modern improvements, 


8. Obermayer, of Cincinnati, O., has pur- 
chased two run of buhrs and appurtenances, 
to increase the capacity of his mills. 


Josephs & Anderson, of Montgomery, Ala., 
re adding new buhrs to and fixing up their 
mill generally, 


Joun A. Thompson, Esq., of Edinburg, 
Ind., is enlarging his mill and increasing its 
capacity with buhrs and other machinery, 


8. & J.C, Sterne, of Princeton, Ind., are 
building a two-run flouring mill by the side of 
. their elevator, 


Gallipolis, Ohio, is to have a new flouring 
mill, G. W. Clark, of that city, having con- 
tracted with Nordyke & Marmon Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for a first-class, 3-run, new 
process steam mill, 


J. Richmond, of Mattoon, IIL, is building 
4 4-run new process mill. ‘The entire ma- 
chinery has been purchased of, and is being 
constructed by, Nordyke & Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jas. Young, of Bloomington, Ind., is add- 
ing two run of buhrs to his mill and remodel- 
ing it to the new process, 


Laning & Hunter, of Doud’s Station, Iowa, 
are adding considerable new machinery to 
their mill, including purifiers, ete., and fixing 
up generally, 

A large, fine merchant mill is being built at 
Rood House, Ill., on the line of the new rail- 
road from Indianapolis, The purchaser of 
the mill is Ellis Briggs, f 
’ Only 13 flour mills are now in operation in 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘Thirty mills have been 
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machines from Ewd. P. Allis& Co, They 
will go into their flour mill lately 


J. B. M. Kehlor’s model mill at Edwards- 
ville, Ill., starts up Jan. 1st, 1880, 


Squirrels are threatening to become as great 
a pest in Tennessee as they have been on the 
Pacific eoast. 


Ewd. P. Allis & Co, have just shipped 4 of 
Gray’s patent belt roller mills to Jno. Farlay 
& Sons, of Oork, Ireland. 


The Reliance Works, Edw'd P. Allis & Co., 
proprietors, of Milwaukee, are running day 
and night with @ foree of about 600 men. 
Their orders are at present chiefly from par- 
ties who are changing over their mills to the 
roller system of gradual reduction, of which 
Allis & Co, make a specialty. 


White, Nash & Co., of Lanesboro, Minn., 
have ordered two of Gray's roller machines 
from Edw. P, Allis & Co., Milwaukee. 


The Star and Crescent Mills, of Chicago, 
have lately put in 17 porcelain and grooved 
iron roller mills, all ordered from and put in 
and arranged by Edward P. Allis & Co., of 
Milwaukee. 


E. Sanderson & Oo., of Milwaukee, have or- 
dered a number of Gray’s patent grooved 
roller mills from Edward P, Allis & Co, 


C. A. Pillsbury & Co., of Minneapolis, have 
ordered a large number of Gray’s roller mills 
from Edward P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee. 


Edward P. Allis & Co. are building 30 bran 
aspirators for Minneapolis parties, 


Jesse Ames’ Sons, of N erthfield, Minn., are 
putting in two more grooved roller mills or- 
dered from E, P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, 


Edward P. Allis & Co. have the fine new 
mill of E. L. Archibald & Co., of Dundas, 
Minn., nearly ready to start. This will be one 
of the finest mills in the United States. 


The Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Gom- 
pany have shipped three cars of machinery to 
Denver, Colorado, during the past week, for 
J. K. Mullen & Co., whose mill they are re- 
modeling. 


The Milwaukee Middlings Millstone @om- 
pany lave contracted to build two new mills 
in Pennsylvania, 


The Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Com- 
pany have shipped on an average two of their 
little mills every day for the past two months, 
and the demand for them is steadily increas- 
ing. 


The Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Com- 
pany have now completed the new mill of 
Messrs. Schlegel & Koenig, at Saukville, Wis, 


The new 600-barrel mill which the Milwau- 
kee Middlings Millstone Company are build- 
ing in Milwaukee will probably be ready to 
run Feb, Ist. 


Robert G. Woods, of Eufala, Ala., has or- 
dered two of Gray’s patent noiseless rolls of 
Edward P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, 


fitzsimmons & Kreider, of Jacksonville, 
Til., have ordered another porcelain roller mill 
from Edward P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, 

The Witbeck Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
have ordered a 26x48 Reynolds-Corliss con- 
densing engine for the Marinette Mill, of Ed. 
P. Allis & Oo., Milwaukee. 

John Furlong & Son, of Cork, Ireland, have 
ordered a number of Gray’s patent roller ma- 
chines of Edward P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, 

Edward P, Allis & Co, are changing over a 
great many mills to the roller system with the 
most satisfactory results, and the large new 
mills that they are now making frames for will 
embrace this system entire. It is equally well 
adapted to hard or soft wheat. 
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A boiler explosion at the Adtna flouring 
mills in Springfield Ill., December 29, filled 
the neighborhood for two blocks around with 
splinters, bricks and fragments of iron, The 
only person on the street injared, was a lady, 
and she only slightly, by a falling brick. The 
buildings in the vicinity were considerably 
shattered, Glass windows were destroyed for 
several blocks, Damage abont $20,000 in all, 
The dome of the boiler fell on the roof of the 
Western Uuion telegraph office, and passed 
down to the third floor. None of the men in 
the mill were injured, but the engineer, who 
is missing. His hat was found on the top of 


a building two blocks off, and it is thought his 
body will be found on some other building, 


built there, but 17 have been changed into 


' other manufactories, or have been burned, 


| The Eau Claire Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, 


q Wis,, have ordered two of Gray's patent roller 


His name is Rewdder, and he is fifty years old. 
Cause of the explosion not known, 
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MILLER, 


‘orace Clarke's mill at Peoria, Ill., burned 
Dec. 20. Loss, $87,000. Insurance, $17,000. 
George Yergau, a watchman in Freeman & 
Co.'s mill at LaCrosse, Wis., on the morning 
of Dec. 23d, while attending to his duties in 
the cupola, was caught by a shaft, twisted and 
twirled round several times, his right leg and 
arm crushed to a jelly, and nearly all his 
clothing torn from his bedy. It is thought 
the man cannot recover. 

The flouring mill of J. Schreiner, at Man- 
chester, Mo., burned at 4 o'clock a, m., Dec, 
83d. Between 30,000 and 40,000 bushels of 
wheat and a considerable amount of flour was 
also destroyed. Loss about $50,000. Insur- 
ance, $33,500. 

A rotten old mill owned by Allis Packard, 
at Brocton, Mass., fell down Dec, 5th, under 
the pressure of grain stored therein, Three 
men were buried deeply under the corn, and 
when taken out were dead. Their names 
were C. A, Nourse, Dennis Lynch, and Den- 
nis Reardon. 

The flouring mill of Samuel Hill & Bro., at 
New Athens, Ill, burned Dec. 8th. Loss on 
mill and machinery, $25,000. 

. D. Carpenters & Wagners mill at Janes- 
ville, Minn., was destroyed by fire Noy. 29th, 
Loss, $12,000; insurance, $6,000. 

J. Morton Poole, of Wilmington, Del.,: died 
No, 25th, 1879, 

Allen Lawton’s flour mill at Stone’s Prairie, 
Il, burned Dee, 15th. Loss, $10,000; no in- 
surance, 

The steam flouring mill at Saugatuck, Mich., 
burned Dec. 7th. The property belonged to 
Mrs. G. P. Heath, It is supposed that the 
fire originated in the engine room. Loss, 
$3,000; insurance, $1,000, 

RS eee 
Foreign Items, 

Floods and very severe weather prevailed 
throughout Hungary during the early part of 
December, 


The case of Wegmann vs. Corcoran was 
finally decided in the Court of Appeals, Eng- 
land, Nov. 10th. The case was argued at great 
length, last June, in the Court below and a 
decision adverse to the plaintiffs was rendered 
from which an appeal was taken, which, by 
the ruling of the Court, was dismissed with 
costs. Roller mills are now considered public 
property in Great Britain, 

Buda-pesth, Hungary, has four 
lars invested in flouring mills. 

The Spanish Government has concluded to 
allow imports of breadstufts, duty free, until 
another harvest, . 

A cargo of wheat from Siberia was recently 
received at Bremen, 


The 1879 harvest in Italy was a failure, 
Imports will be quite large. 

Messrs. Huntley & Palmer, the celebrated 
English bakers and biscuit makers, employ 
3,000 hands. They were awarded a grand 
prize at the Paris Exhibition, In comparing 
the English and French products the Bakers’ 
Record says: ‘French biscuits are sweet, 
showy and succulent; but after a day or two 
c'en est fini avec eu. They lose their gloss, J 
their flavor and their crispness, and become 
limp, sour, dry and tasteless. The English 
biseuits, scrupulously prepared and as scrup- 
ulously packed, will defy time and climate.” 
The only gold medal in the Alimentary De- 
partment awarded to an American exhibitor 
is that given to Duryeas Maizena, manufac- 
tured by the Glen Gove Company, of New 
York, U.S. A., which produces upwards of 
60,000 tb. weight of this food, prepared from 
American maize, every working day. 

The milling industry is quite lively in Aus- 
tria. Among the recent large” steam mills 
built are those of Messrs, Schoeller & Co., at 
Ebenfurther; Vonmiller & Co., in Vienna, on 
the Danube, and Mayer, Kraus & Sohn, in 
Pesth. All these mills are using the cele- 
brated roller mills made by Ganz & Oo. of 
Buda-pesth, Hungary. 

The demand fér the well-known chilled iron 
roller mills, manufactured by Ganz & Co., of 
Buda-pesth, Hungary, has so greatly increased 
that they have been obliged to greatly enlarge 
their mill building works, 

Messrs, Ganz & Co,, of Buda-pesth, Hun- 
gary, have recently added to their line of 
specialties an electro,dynamic light, used for 
lighting mills and manufactories and also for 
use when threshing grain by night. It is be- 
ing extensively introduced and gives great 
satisfaction. e 

Eleven thousand tons of wheat and 6,000 
tons of other grain were imported into Italy 
during the first ten days of N 3 
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The Riverside Mills. 
M. T. Bout, APPLETOn, Wis., PROPRIETORS, 


Mr. M. T. Boult has just completed the erec. 
tien of a very handsome Wwaterpower flouring 
mill at Appleton, Wis., and we take pleasure 
in inserting here a description of it taken from 
the Post of that city: 

The Building is one of the finest looking 
and most substantial upon the fiver, Its di- 
mensions are 40x60 feet and four stories high, 
It rests upon a solid stene foundation, started 
on the immovable bed rock. The frame is a 
most excellent and massive one and that it is 
very substantial will be admitted when We state 
the amount of lumber utilized in the building 
amounts te upwards 200,000 feet. The build. 
ing is double sheeted nearly all over. It ig 
veneered with brick, is covered with a splendid 
iron roof and will have iron shutters upon the 
exposed side. The building is thus practically 
fire proof, as far as the exterior is concerned, 
The machinery is all new and first-class and 
adapted to the modern and highly impreved 
methods of milling. It will not be out of place 
to enumerate some of the principal machines, 
First, the pewer is derived from two Leffel 
Turbine water wheels which afford an aggre- 
gate capacity of 140 horses—or a much great- 
er power than is required to operate the mills, 
The mill is designed fer five run of stone, four 
of which are already in and ready for opera. 
tion. The burrs rest upon iron husks, and the 
latter upen solid stene piers, built upon the 
bed rock. This in a most important arrange. 
ment as their can be no motion to the machin- 
ery other than what is desired. The mills are 
provided with two flour packers—one for 
straight and the other for patent grades, 
There are four grain cleaners as follows; one 
Eureka warehouse separator, one Victor smut- 
ter, one Victor brush and one of Kurth’s cockle 
machines, When the grain passes through 
these all impurities have been removed and it 
is ready for the manufacturing process. The 
mill is also provided with a complete system 
of rollers or crushers and reducing machinery 
which is unnecessary to mention in detail, as 
well as with an elaborate and improved bolting 
system, which we need net describe. Upon 
the upper floor are three Excelsior purifiers 
which of course perform an important part of 
the work. 

In the course grain department, there are 
previded a corn sheller, meal bolt and other fa- 
cilities for the advantageous manufacture of 
feed. 

The burrs are driven on the reel belt system 
and the pulleys are so proportioned as to util- 
ize the power in the mest economical manner, 

The machinery has all been furnished by the 
well known firm of Hurlburt & Paige, of 
Painesville, Ohio, and the putting of it in, as 
well as the millwright work in general has 
been under the supervision of their experi- 
enced and skillful millwright and engineer, 
Mr. H. Watters of Akron, 0., assisted by his 
son H. A. Watters, A competent corps of 
workmen has been employed under them and 
the work has been done in the most thorough 
manner from the foundation up, Being pro- 
vided, as it is, with the very best of facilities 
for manufacturing, of course the best results 
must follow, and such as will inevitably prove. 
satisfactory to its patrons as as well as to its 
proprietor. 

The establishment really amounts te twe in- 
dependent mills, each being distinct and sep- 
arate from the other, One wheel drives the 
feed and course grain department and the other 
wheel will perform the merchant work, A 
specialty will be made of ‘custom work, and 
we can assure the farmers that they will be. 
dealt by at this establishment fairly and court- 
eously. In the merchant department the very 
best brands of flour will be manufactured, 
which, of course, will command ready and ex. 
tensive sale in this community, 

We venture nothing in saying that, as a 
whole, this is one of the most complete and 
superior mills in the state and that it will merit 
a liberal patronage, in this city and yicin- 
ity, we have no doubt whatever, The site is 
one of the most available and desirable that 
could possibly be selected for this purpese. It 
is at the head of the principal thoreughfare lead- 
ing to the waterpower and is, most accessible 
te the farmers and the public generally, 
And then at the rear of the mills is a spur of 
the 0. & N. W. R, R., where grain can be de- 
livered and the maufactured products received 
with but very little labor, 

The “Riverside Mills” is the enterprise of 
Mr. M, T. Boult. He has given his personal 
attention to the general supervision of the 
work from the first and has managed it with 
skill and energy which are very praisworthy. - 
It is the intention of the proprietor te devote 
his entire time te the management of his busi 
future and in his hands it 
id in a very marked degree 
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Is Labor-Saving Machinery an Evil? 


The Cincinnati Gazette says the displacement 
of human labor by machinery is attracting the 
attention of 'prentice hands in political 
economy, and has led them to think that all 
which we call progress is on the wrong track. 
The process of reasoning in this is so exact 
and arithmetical that it may be called scien- 
tific, Take, for example, the reaper. With a 
span of horses the farmer sits and reaps as 
much grain in a day as seven men could 
“cradle.” Is it nut figuratively demonstrated 
that that reaper throws six men out of work, 
and reduces them to tramps? So a threshing 
machine, with a little steam engine and six 
hands, will thrash as much in a day as forty 
flailers ; thus thirty-four flailers are thrown 
out of employment. 

These scientific statistics are equally fearful 
in every branch of labor. In all these man’s 
invention 18 destroying man’s livelihood, and 
the new political economy makes human 
genius @ process of social suicide. The factory 
spinning and weaving machines will each spin 
and weave as much cloth as may be a hundred 
good wives would make with spinning-wheel 
and hand-loom. Thus each machine takes 
away the occupation of a hundred good wives. 
‘The saw-mill, with water or steam power, and 
acouple of good men, cuts as many boards in 
a day as a hundred men could cnt with a 
hand-saw or a two-man pit-saw. Thus ninety- 
eight men are thrown out of sawing work. 
The farmer of our time is not the hero of the 
osculatory plays of our childhood, who sows 
his seed ‘‘broadcast” with the hand froma 
bag strung upon his shoulder aud then turns 
round and views his land, and waits for a 
partner; but now he sits on a seed-drill with 
wheels, and drives a span of horses, and sows 
as much land in a day as half a dozen men 
would sow by hand and cover with the har- 
row. This makes the harrowing tale of five 
men with large families turned out of work by 
one machine drill. 

The sewing machine is a still more harrow- 
ing invention by reason of its enhancing the 
hard fate of women. ‘The invention of 
clothes, which came in through woman’s fault, 
has been a blessing to women by continuing 
a need for them after the earth has become 
populated, and the original need had greatly 
diminished. But in an evil hour the devil in- 
stigated man to invent the sewing machine, 
one of which, as we learn by their seductive 
circulars, will sew as much in a day as a dozen 
women can do with the hand needle. But we 
will allow half for the exuberance of language, 
and say half a dozen. This leaves five sew- 
ing women reduced to the state of surplus by 
each machine. It affects not only the employ- 
ment and’ wages of single women, but the de- 
mand on them for general family uses. And 
sewing is peculiarly the recourse of widows 
whom men unconsciously load with children, 
and then leaye unprovided, Averaging the 
widows of five children each, one sewing ma- 
deprives twenty-five children and five widows 
of bread. Pa 

We might go through the whole list of ma- 
chinesin this way and show how eachisrebbing 
mankind of employment. And the anticipa- 
tion of the future is a multiplication of the 
realities of the past. That whieh invention 
hus achieved in labor-saving machines gives 
unbounded anticipation of future achieye- 
ments, and our sucking political economists 
reckon that in the course of this and the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, machinery 
will automatically do all the work, and there 
will be little or no call for haman labor Thus 
the progress of the age, which we are wont to 
boast, is in reality to destruction. ‘There will 
be no use for mankind as producers ; and as 
without producing they will have no means to 
buy for consumption, the working classes 
will all be surplus population, and an evil to 
be got rid of. As the rainbow is a standing 
sign that the deluge shall pot come again, the 
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only available remedy is a general burning. 
Thus by human invention are We fetching on 
the world’s conflagration. 

But these scientists do not go near to the 
bottom. The grain-cradle with which they 
compare the horse-power reaper is itself a 
labor-saving machine, and has thrown its 
quota workmen out of employment. One 
man with a cradle can reap as much as six 
men with the sickle. Thus each cradle took 
away the subsistence of five reapers, who 
with their wives and children, make forty 
souls, and as many mouths, But the sickle is 
a labor-saving machine. It threw a larger 
Proportion of men out of employmetit than 
any subsequent improvement in reaping. One 
man with a sickle would reap as much grain 
as a dozen men could pull up by the roots, 
or twist off by the hand. The destruction be- 
gan with the invention of the sickle or other 
knife, and no reform can reach the evil which 
does not abolish that, and let men pluck up 
the grain by the hand. 

Likewise the flail is a great labor-saving 
machine over the plain stick, torn from a tree, 
Several men went out of employment on each 
flail. And the stick was a labor-saving ma- 
chine over rubbing ont the grain between the 
hands. By restoring these natural methods, 
each workman would have full employment in 
raising, pulling up, and rabbing out the grain 
for his own eating. This would remove the 
evils of surplus laborers in all that line, and 
also the surplus food, and of the producer 
having any to spare. The hand-ldom and the 
hand-spinning wheel of the household were 
great labor-saving machines over hand twist- 
ing and platting, and must have thrown out 
of work a fearful number of wives. 

Terribly as the sewing machine has de- 
prived women of work, it has not been so bad 
as the invention of the hand steel needle. Be- 
fore that, with bone needles—which of them- 
selves are labor-saving machines—or with no 
piercing tool but their teeth, three or four 
wives might be sufficiently employed in 
making up one man’s rude garments, whereas 
such facility was given to this by the inven- 
tion of the steel needle that he hardly had a 
need of one wife. This gives us a frightful 
realization of the number of wives that might 
have been but for the invention of the needle, 
The invention of a wheeled vehicle has thrown 
out of employment an army of men who might 
earn a living for themselves and large families 
by carrying things on their backs, The hand 
or pit-saw was a labor-saving invention of 
larger proportions than the saw-mill. Before 
that there were no boards, save such as hewn, 
and none atall before the invention of that 
tremendous l#bor-saving machine, the axe, 

Thus if we look through every branch of 
industry, from the simplest agricultural to the 
most complex skilled labor, we shall find that 
the very beginning of work has been to throw 
workmen out of employment; and that as it 
has progressed it has the more and more taken 
away employment from men and women. By 
the rights and logic of this political economy 
the greater part of the workmen should be 
without work—the ‘working class” should be 
the idle class. Somehow it has not worked 
that way. Somehow, with the invention of 
labor-saving machinery, employment has in- 
increased, and with all our progress in this 
line there was never a time when all who will 
work had fuller employment than now. 


But a system of political economy which 
founds itself on a scientific pasis of statistics 
is not to be cast off because the facts are con- 
trary. Scientifically these men and women 
are out of employ, and if not so in fact it is 
because they are not in harmony with science. 
And these pessimist scientists can give good 
reasons for these vagaries of mankind from 
logical results. They can show that as their 
system, which would take from the hand of 
man every tool, would give to each one sufti- 
cient employment in scarching for his own 


living, and would make each one the consumer 
of all he produced, so with the invention of 
machinery the consumption of the laborer has 
extended in to all the products. of machine la- 
bor, so that the laborers themselves have in- 
creased the consumption with the increase of 
produetion by machinery. 

They might also point out elements not in- 
cluded in their scientific system, such as the 
vast employment given to workmen by making 
the machinery which saves labor, and the im- 
mensity of the carrying industry and of other 
multiplied industries which have been created 
by this immense increase of production by 
machinery. Thus they can discover excuses 
for the non-working of a theory which seems 
so complete and so scientific. And perhaps 
this will put into the noddles of these begin- 
ners in the science of public wealth a notion 
that their complete theory, founded on the 
scientific basis of statistics and arithmetical 
proofs, took in only a little part of the situa- 


tion. 
or or 
John Hammergreen has sued the proprietors 
of the Capitol Mills, of St. Paul, Minn., claim- 
ing $10,000 damages as the result of injuries 
he received by the falling of an elevator in the 
mill in which he was an employee. 


Montana has been heard from, and the ex- 
hibit which that Territory makes in grain- 
growing is splendid. In one of the counties 
wheat averaged fifty-three bushels to the acre. 
In another county (Jefferson) thirty acres ay- 
eraged fifty-nine bushels. Oats turned out 
sixty to one hundred bushels to the acre; bar- 
ley, forty-five bushels. All the grain is of 
first-class quality. It is interesting in this 
connection, to remember that Montana is three 
times as large as New York State. 


The New York Produce Exchange have post- 
poned the adoption of the cental system to 
Jan. 10th, and it seems probable that on that 
date it will be postponed indefinitely. 


Philip Henck’s new steam power mill, with 
three run of stone and one set of rolls, at 
Chaska, Minn., has started up. J. G. Hitel, 
of the same place, has been making consid- 
erable improvements, 


©. R. Knickerbocker, of Jackson, Mich., 
who recently visited California for his health, 
has returned quite well, and undoubtedly man- 
aged to make a profitable trip, financially, out 
of it also. 
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Lehmann’s Adjustable Bosom Staff 
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WHAT THE MINNEAPOLIS MILL OWNERS 
THINK. 


: Minneapolis, Minn., Deo. 16, 1879. 
To whom it may concern: . 
We, the undersigned, mill owners of this city, having 
Raschased of Mr. Win. Lehmann, his Improved Bosom 
taff, and the right to use hia method of truing the 
faces of mill stones in our mills, are pleased to say that 
We are using the same in our mills and that we regard 
both as valuable inventions. 


WHAT THE HEAD MILLERS THINK, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 17, 1879, 
Wm. Lehmann, Milwaukee, Wise, : 

Dear Sir: We have given your staff, and method of 
truing the faces of mill stones a good trial in the Pills- 
bury and Anchor mills, and find them just as you have 
represented. The boys thinkét is the simplest and best 
thing they have seen in milling foralong time. Yours 


truly, C. G, Hoyt, 
; Head miller, Pillsbury and Anchor Mills. 
Me, Wn. Lehmann: Mimsesvolis, Minn., Deo, 11,1879. 


We are using your staff every day, and the more we 
use it the better we are satisfied that it is what every 
miller needs to keep his buhrs in prime condition. Your 
staff.is the best we have ever seen. 

F, D. Zimmerman, : 
Head miller, Union Mill, 


wince of grogker, gies Sian i 
inneapolis, Minn., Noy. . 
Mr. Wm. Lehmann: ¢ J 
Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry as to my opinion 
of your method of staffing mill stones, I will say that T 
consider it to be the only scientific woy. of staffing, and as 
it is founded on true principles must be correct. Your 
Bosom Staff will speak for itself. 
Yours respectfally, 
J. F. Stephens, Head miller. 


Office of Model Flouring Mill, 
f Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 18, 1879, 
To whom it may concern: 

‘This is to certify that we are using one of Mr, Wm. 

ehmann’s Improved Bosom Staffs, and his method of 
truing faces of mill stones, and consider them the best 
things for truing the faces of mill stones we knew of, as 
it produces an evener granulation and makes more mid- 
ating than any other method we have used. It will do 
all the inventor olaims for it, and we recommend its use 
to all millers, Russell, Hineline & Co., 

'y James Robertson, 
Head miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 17, 1879, 
Mr. Wm. Lehmann, Milwaukee, Wisc.: 

Dear Siz: Tam pleased to say that after a thorough 
trial of the method of staffing mill stones patented 
you, Tam fully convinced that it is not only @ ood 
thing. but the best method of seouring the most perfect 
face on mill stones, J have ever seen, It secures the 
¢hampion face on mill stones. I would not be without 
it. By itsuse a much larger percentage of middlin, 
anda more even flour can be secured. You can refer fo 
me at any time you wish, 

in regard to your bosom staff, I will say that it is in- 
dispensible, and will be appreciated by every millor. 
Yours traly, J.C, Menor. 

Head willer, Standard Mill. 
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Flour as a Subject for Speculation. 


It weuld no doubt be of great benefit to the 
millers if flour could be dealt with in our 
Various boards of trade in the same manner 
as grain, pork, lard and cotton, but so far 
there has been no very decided efiert made to 
secure this result. Recently the V. Y. Pro- 
duce Exchange has taken up the subject, and 
in its issue of December 13th has this to say; 

“In neither this country nor England have 
facilities for speculating in flour kept pace 

during the past dozen years or more with 
those for speculating in wheat, and in conse- 
quence the speculative element in the bread- 
stuffs trade has been increasingly concentrated 
in the wheat markets, It is only natural, 
therefore, and especially so in a particularly 
exceptional year like the present, that wheat 
should be maintained at such a speculative 
elevation of price as to leave the equivalent 
value in flour far above the market value of 
that article, and thus to a great extend, pro- 
hibit its manufacture except at less. That 
the evil will ultimately disappear through a 
rise in the price of flour, or a decline in that 
of wheat, or that a proper re-adjustment of 
prices will in some such way be brought about 
is inevitable; but so long as the facilities for 
speculation and manipulation in our leading 
wheat markets are so much greater than in 
those for flour, such re-adjustments are likely 
to prove of short duration, and would in ne 
event reimburse millers for past losses of time 
and money. In fact, with the promise next 
spring and summer of a reasonable good 
harvest in Europe and America from an im- 
mensely increased area, they have a fair 
preapect of working on declining markets 
during the last half of the current harvest 
year; and as the present distorted and un- 
profitable relation between wheat and flour 
prices was established in less than two months 
after the season had fairly opened, and has to 
a greatar or less extent since prevailed, the 
year as a whole seems to offer them little en‘ 
couragement. Is it not plain, therefore, that 
the milling interests of our country are being 
cripples by the superior facilities the markets 
afford for speculation in wheat. 

“What is the remedy? It looks to us simple 

enough, and the only wonder is that it has 
not been adopted long ago. Place the facili- 
ties for speculating in flour on our principal 
exchanges on a similar footing with those now 
in use for speculating in wheat. No good 
reason can be advanced why ‘Rules and regu- 
lations’ for dealing in ‘flour options’ cannot be 
adopted and practically carrfed out by metheds 
similar to those that gevern like operations in 
wheat, corn, pork, lard and cotton, And it is 
thought by some that the sooner the flour 
merchants of New York, Chicago and other 
.prominent points inaugurate a movement of 
this kind, the better it will be for them and 
their constituencies, They claim that the 
velume of speculation in flour would thus be 
vastly enlarged, and as the markets would then 
be led by the speculative element the same as 
in wheat, prices of the two articles would 
work in much quicker sympathy, and as a rule, 
at near about fair equivalents.” 

The S/. Lovis Times has recently turned its 
attention to this subject, and its reporter has 
interviewed several prominent St. Louis 
millers and flour brokers on the subject, and 
they are unanimous in the expression of the 
opinion that if the proper rules and regulations 
for the inspection, grading, buying and selling 
of different grades of flour were adopted by 
the different boards of trade throughout the 
country, that flour could and would be more 
successfully and profitably dealt in, and the 
trade in it would be greatly increased, All 
agree that the establishment of call boards for 
flour would be highly advantageous to millers 
generally, and that they would be enabled to 
keep their mills constantly running instead of 
as now being frequently obliged to shut down 
orrun ata loss, Jt is to be hoped that the St. 
Leuis millers will get this matter under way, 
and that their example will be followed by all 
other great flour centers, To show our readers 
the opinions of the St. Louis men, we quote a 
portion of the interviews had by the represen- 
tative of the Zines. 

Mr. Alex. H. Smith, of the Empire Mills, 
had given the subject some thought, and be 
was decidedly in favor of the establishment of 
the board, 

*Do you think,” asked tho reporter, “that 
such a thing is prashicahiez: 

“Entirely so here in St. Louis, Our grades 
of flour are admirably suited for option deal- 
ing. This, however, is not the case with any 
other flour market in the country. We have 
a splendid system of grading, and at the 
fourth annual convention of the Millers’ Na- 
tional association held at Buffalo in June, 1877, 
the committee on grading and inspection of 
flour, of which I was chairman, made a report 
in which they advocated call boards for flour 
Caste , the president ef the association, 

r, Buin, in referring to the suggestion of the 
committee, in his address said: “Take the 
city of St. Louis for example, A buyer of 
wheat there, when he finds that that the pro- 
duct of five busheJs of wheat in the shape of 
# barrel of flour costs 2} cents storage a month 
while the storage on the wheat would amount 
to 15 cents, with the insurance on the flour 
warehouse less than half that of the wheat el- 
evator; that the flour by keeping will improve 
in value to an extent equal if not more—than 
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show him too, that it is as easy and quick a 
matter to sell the le flour as the grade 
wheat, and my word for it he will soon change 
his allegiance from wheat to flour.’ ” 

“These views, I think,” said Mr. Smith, 
‘twill be found correct wherever a practical 
test is made,” 

“Tt is the opinién of some ‘sons, Mr. 
Smith, said the reporter, ‘that the amount of 
margin which an operator would be required 
to put up on an cpson deal in flour, would be 
# serious drawback to the success of the moye- 
ment, Fifty cents per barrel, it is urged, 
might be a sufficient margin ordinarily, but 
frequently the transaction would not he deem- 
oa safe with a less margin than $1.00 per bar- 
rel ?” 

“I think that is a mistaken view of the mat- 
ter, but whether it is or not, it is no argument 
against flour options. Rules and regulations 
can be made to do away with any difficulty 
that may arise in regard to Pel [Sx just as 
they have been made in the case of pork, lard, 
cotton, etc,” é 

‘Do you think such a call board would be 
an advantage to the milling interest?” 

“Yes, It would enable the millers to keep 
on grinding the year round. You see, for in- 
stance, the millers could buy March wheat if 
they could sell March flour and soon, At 
present there is no, or at least very little, spec- 
ulative demand for flour, and we can only sell 
to meet the immediate demands.” 

“Do you think speculation in flour would 
have a tendency to keep the prices of wheat 
and flour more on a parity—that is make the 
prices of the two commodities more sympa- 
thetic than they are at present?” 

“I think it would have that effect.” 

‘And make the market better for the mil- 
lers 2” 

“Yes; I think so.” 

‘Do any of the markets of the country have 
a call board for flour options ?” 

“None, The grades of no other market ex- 
cept St. Louis would permit trading of that 
character, I don’t say that I advocate the 
adoption of such call board, but my opinion is 
that it would be a good thing if paoperly man- 
aged. The people will speculate and f think 
would be better for them to deal in something 
that has intrinsic value rather than in stocks, 
as the tendency has been of late.” 

Mr. George Bain, of the Atlantic mills, did 
not consider the dealing in flour options as 
practicable as wheat options or options in 
other raw materials. Speculation, as a rule, 
was confined to raw products, ‘The great 
hindrance to flour options,” seid Mr. Bain, 
“is that the various flour markets of the 
country did not have a uniform system of 
grading. If they did then the greatest diffi- 
culty would be removed. Until the same 
mratiy system is adopted in all of the flour 
centers option dealing in flour will not amount 
to much, Still I would like to see the thing 
inaugurated, for it would have a tendency to 
fix the prices of wheat and flour so that the 
the millers would not haye to manufacture 
at a loss as they are doing at present. If 
flour could be operated with the same as 
wheat the speculative price of the one would 
keep pace with the other, 

“Of course you are aware that there is 
some trading done on the exchange floor in 
option deals among the flour dealers?” said 
the reporter, 

“Yes; in a quiet way, but it don’t amount 
to much, With a regularcall board, I have 
no doubt, but that such trading would be 
largely increased,” 

“You are not opposed then to the establish- 
ing of such a board ?” 

“On the contrary, I would like to see it 
done. I think it would be a decided benefit 
to our market. As youknowI have just re- 
turned from a trip Hast, and while there I 
conversed with a number of millers and flour 
dealers on this question. ‘They all favor flour 
options. 

Mr. John Crangle, of the Yaeger Millin; 
company, was present at the interview held 
with Mr, Bain, and he said his views in regard 
to such a board coincided with those ex- 
pressed by Mr, Bain, He would like to see 
the movement inaugurated, but feared it was 
somewhat impracticable owing to the different 
systems of grading prevailing. 

Mr, Charles Fritschie, a flour broker, favor- 
ed the establishing of a call board, He said: 
“Let us make St. Louis a speculative market 
for flour, and if other cities wish to follow our 
example they can do so, St. Louis is the 
great manufacturing flour center of the West- 
ern country and the proper place for the in- 
auguration of such a move, With our system 
of grading there is no ditliculty in the way of 
dealing in flour options just the same as in 
pork, lard, corn and wheat, I think it entirely 
practicable, and I am decidedly in favor-of 
such a call board, I see no reason why men 
who: want to speculate can’t come here and 
buy 5,000 barrels of flour as well as 5,000 
bushels of wheat. European dealers al- 
ready buy St. Louis flour to some extent b 
grade and the time will come when a cal 
board wust be established—the tendency is in 
that direction, The adoption of such a board 
would be of the greatest benefit to the flour 
manufacturers, but at the salne time it would 
be a benetit to the entire trade, 


Mr. Writschie said he had talked with a 
number of flour brokers, and they were all in, 
favor of a flour call board, He did not think 
any diffleulty would arise in reference to mar- 
gins, and fifty cents per burrel would be 
ample for all ordiuary trading. Such rules 
and regulutions could be adopted as would en- 
able an operator to make himself safe in case 
of un unusual advance or decline. With a 
well regulated flour call board the millers 
could griod all the time and the price of flour 


the cost of storage, insurance and interest, 
while the wheat does not improve with ags; 


woulé be made to sympathize more with 
that of wheat. , 


.We have the right system of grading and 


all that is needed to prove to the trade, specu- 
lative or othérwise, that flour can be handled 
to equal advantage as either grain or pork. I 
hope to see the call board inangurated, 
rt. F, Uattersly, a flour broker, had not 
[Ae the subject a deal of thought, but 
@ was ip favor of the board, There were 
some difficulties in the way, but he thought 
they might be overcome after a few months of 
experience. Qne difficulty that Mr. Hattersly 
pointed out was the difference in flour known 
as ‘City Choice” and ‘Country Choice.” “It 
is a well-known fact,” said Mr. blast 
“that the city millers with their superior fa- 
cilities, can make a better grade of flour from 
an inferior wheat, than the country millers. 
For instance, ony Choice” can be made of 
No, 4«vheat, bat the country millers use No. 
2 for “Country Choice,” Now if both coun- 
try and city choice was sold simply as 
choice,” you see it would work an injustice 
to the country millers. 

“But could not this be regulated by the 
adoption of a rule to sell as ‘Country Choice” 
and ‘Oity Choice ?” 

“Yes, that could be done,” 

“Another objection,” said Mr. Hattersly, ‘tis 
that where flour is bought for actual use the 
buyer always wants tu look at the samples and 
is not patished to buy ‘on grade,’” r. Hat- 
tersly mentioned what he conceived to be sev- 
eral other difficulties in the way of establish- 
ing a flour call board, but admitted that they 
might all be removed by proper rules and reg 
ulations. He said if such a board was esjab- 
lished, it would be necessary to have the 
“calls” so as not to interfere with the sales 
made by samples. He didn’t see that any bad 
effects could result from the board, and if pro- 
perly managed it would certainly increase the 
sales of flour, 

The system of grading flour, as practiced i 
St. Louis, Mr. Hattersly regarded as the bes! 
in the world. It had been adopted after other 
flour centers had agreed on theirs, and the re- 
sult was a system that was in a manner per- 
fect. ‘It would be a good thing,” said Nr. 
Hattersly, ‘if all the other flour markets 
would adopt the same system.” 

Mr. O. H. Chenot, with the firm of Chou- 
teau & Edwards, flour manufacturers, said he 
thought a flour call board would have a ten- 
dency to increase trade, and it would enable 
merchants to get at the actual value of flour 
without running all over the city us they have 
todo now. “Iam in favor of the board,” 

Mr. James Post, of the firm uf James Post 
& Uo,, flour brokers, expressed himself as 
being in favor of a flour call board, “It 
must, however,” said Mr. Post, ‘‘be established 
with regular'rules, etc., the same as is adopted 
in the case of grain, pork and cotton. With 
a board properly governed the trade in flour 
options would quadruple in a short time. You 
seo there is more or less dealing in flour 
options by the flour men, but'they have no 
fixed mode of settlement at present which is 
binding on them, and of course this trading 
is very limited, What rules they have now 
are taken from those which have been adopted 
in reference to ‘futures’ in grain, pork, ete., 
and they exist only by common consent. A 
call board would keep flour moving, and 
country shippers would not be afraid to send 
their flour to market, as they arg now, because 
they would know that it could he sold. It 
used to be that way in regard to grain before 
the call board system was adopted. The millers 
would buy up what wheat they wanted and 
then go out of the market. There was no 
specnlative demand, and as a consequence the 
millers could cause a break in the wheat 
market most any time, Let the board be 
established andit will prove of great advantage 
to the trade of St. Louis, 

Several other flour dealers and millers were 
seen, bnt their views being similar to those 
expressed above, it is deemed unnecessary to 
state them. 
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Wm. A. Harris, of Providence, R. I., has 
recently made many contracts sor his cele- 
brated Harris-Corliss steam engines. 

cL A ge 

The members of the Baltimore Corn and 
Flour Exchange ghave decided to erect a new 
building to cost $400,000 to meet the require- 
ments of increased trade, 

a 

A portion of the Empire Brewery, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., owned by the Ph, Best Brew- 
ing Co., was seriously damaged by fire on the 
morning of Dec. 22. A large amount of malt 
and barley was destroyed, Total loss about 
$200,000., The brewing department was not 
Injured and work was scarcely stopped. New 
buildings, superior in size and cost to those 
destroyed, will be built at once. The loss to 
the company above the insurance is said to be 
about $30,000, h 
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Wisconsin Boiler Wor 
F. M. WILKINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Steam Boilers 


SMOERB STACES, 


Britchen and Tanks,. 


AND 


SHEET IRON. WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


23, 26, 27, 29, 31 & 33 OREGON ST, 


Between Barolay and South Water Sts., 


MILWAUKEE, - . WISCONSIN, 


Marine Work a Specialty. 


#7 Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to in 
town or country. d3t 


Important Notice to Miiiers.—The Richmond Mill 
Works and Richmond Mill a Heatsn in Works are wholly 
removed to Indianapolis, Ind., with all the former pat- 
terns, tools, and machinery, and those of the firm who 
formerly built up and established the reputation of this. 
house; therefore, to save celay or miscarriage, all letters. 
intended for this concern should be addressed with care 
to Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MILLER'S PATENT COMPOSITION 
BURR RUBBER. 


The best, ch 
and most durable ik 
the market. Will 


Rub- 
ber 12x6x8 inches, 
weight 12 tbs; _ price, 


$2.50, or both for $5, by express. 
oR 

ool 

tbs, $15. Send for circulars. 


weight 100% 
CARTHY; Mount Union, Pa, ‘) 


ER & M: 
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BODMER'’S 


n 


“HET ANCHOR” 


Bolting Cloths. 


The First and Best Goods Imported. 


RUSSELL & WILLFORD, 


General Mill Furnishers, 


dec MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


For Sale or Exchange. 


Advertisements under this head $2 per insertion, 
cash with order. 
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FOR SALE—Ono new No. 1 Nagle & McNeal Smut 
Machine, manufactured at silver Creek, N.Y. Itisa 
first-class machine, and will be sold at a big discount 
from the regular price, The owner is notnoy in tl 
milling business and therefore has no use for unr 
ching. Address at once, MILWAUKEE MIDDLENGS- 
MILL-STONE CO., Milwaukee, Wis, Jan tf 


FOR SAL#—At Hill’s Forry, Hertford County, N. 
C.,a valuable Sawmill, with fixtures, situated on the 
Maherrin River, a stream naviguble dor large boats. Also 
a large body of the finest standing pine and oak timber 
in Eastern North Oarolina. Address I 

d ‘ B. B. WINBORNB, Winton, N. 0. 


STEAM FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—A steam 
flourlng mill, located at Grand Haven, Michigan, OY 
run, with room, power, and business for two more. An 
outlay of $500 will put the mill in first-rate repair, 
Grand Haven is the centre of a productive and fast de- | 
veloping farming country. No other mill within fifteen 
miles of the place, The whole product of the mill 
he Taedily a9 id at home, Facilities for receiving E 
shipping by lake and rail unsurpassed, Cheap aj don 
easy terms, Call upon or address the First Wation 
Bank, Grand Haven, Mich. ad 


KS 
FOR SALE OB LEASE—The old established 
flouring mill, known as “Armleders Valley Mills,” neat” 
Georgetown, Brown County, Ohio, ‘T' emsill has a 
custom, three run of burrs, good water funply, with 
brick dwelling, pnthouses, stone stable, large tob 
shed, ete., with 77 acres of land. ito be sold 9 leased on 
very favorable terms. Apply to F, I, MA i, 188 Das 


ton street, Cincinnati, Ghio. 


WATER MULL FOR SALE—A merchant p 
‘situated in Clermont, Lowa, with six run of French 
wad the best machinery throughout. Driven by the 

Power in tha Riate, pinay, plenty of water, 
t fall on solid rock. aa tel in. he best wh 
ing country, Mill buil 
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